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Sears, Roebuck's Gen. Robert E. Wood: Heading for 1946's top retailing spot? 


TWENTY CENTS 


PLIRIISHED BY THF MrGRAW-HIII PUBLISHING COMPANY INC 


Today, radiant panel heating (a system in which the 
heating pipes are imbedded in the ceiling, walls or 
floor of a room) is exciting interest everywhere in 
America. It may be exactly sag ae want for your 


new house—or plant, or office. Whether you choose 
this or decide on a more conventional type of heating, 
make sure you get the greatest comfort and the utmost 
freedom from care and upkeep by seeing that the 
pipe lines are made of Revere copper. 


Revere Copper Water Tube, made especially for 
fine heating and water supply systems, is forever 
rust-proof. Because water flows more freely through 
lines that never rust, Revere copper means better 
circulation in a steam or hot water heating system. 
For the same reason, it offers maximum protection 
against costly, damaging leaks. And your water 
supply, flowing through these clean copper lines, 
runs from the faucets sparkling clear. 

This is only one of the important ways in which 


Revere products can serve a family, a business or am 
industry. For Revere is concerned with producing 
metals that not only make manufactured products of 
all kinds more desirable to the ultimate user, but that 
flow smoothly through the production operations. 


Underlying this practical approach in Revere’s 
service to industry is the rich metallurgical knowledge 
gained through Revere’s 145 years’ experience with: 
metals. That is why you can turn to Revere with 
confidence for mill products of copper, brass, bronze, 
nickel silver, magnesium, aluminum or steel, and for 
skilled technical advice on their application to yout) 
business. There is no obligation. Just call Revere) 
Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Nee 
work every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED © 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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s Your Retirement Plan Up-to-Date ? 


Write for New Booklet Analyzing 8 Major Provisions of 188 Recent Plans 


QUAL in importance to establishing the 
best retirement plan for your business 


is keeping that plan up-to-date. 


In a booklet just published—188 Retirement 


Plans— Bankers Trust Company’s 
Pension Division analyzes retirement 
plans now in successful operation in 
a variety of industries. 

These case analyses contain, in 
comparative form, specific informa- 
tion of value to every employer con- 
sidering a new retirement plan, or a 
change ina plan already in operation. 


BANKERS 


- 


The booklet is a continuation of our 1945 study 
of 106 retirement plans. It shows when each 


plan was made effective, the number of em- 


| 1946 Edition 


ployees covered, conditions of eligibility, the ex- 


tent to which employees contribute, 
retirement age, method of funding, 
amount of retirement benefit, and 
other significant provisions. 

You are cordially invited to write 
for a copy of 188 Retirement Plans 
. . - The diversified experience of 
our Pension Division is at your 
disposal. Your inquiry is invited. 


TRUST COMPANY 


NEW (Y YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Will it help you 
DELIVER THE GOODS? 


From now on, the ability to turn 
out the goods will be the key to the 
winning and holding of markets. 
One major accident to a plant’s tur- 
bines, boilers, engines or electrical 
equipment may well forfeit that 
concern’s opportunities. 

So it’s important for you to know 
just how reliable your present power 
equipment is. Can it be depended 
on to stay with you in the com- 
petitive race, or has war weariness 
developed in it dangerous condi- 
tions that need attention? 


Many manufacturers meet this 
particular production problem by 
having Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
insurance and its accompanying 


> 


engineering service work with 
them, ‘The Company inspects regu- 
larly each piece of power equip- 
mentit insures. And these thorough 
inspections are based on experience 
gained during 80 years of specializ- 
ing in just this one exacting line — 
power-equipment insurance. 

Engineering and underwriting 
facilities of an unusual kind have 
made Hartford Steam Boiler first 
choice, by a wide margin, among 
concerns operating power and pres- 
sure equipment. Ask your agent or 
broker how these 
facilities can be fitted 
to the specific needs 
of your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 


‘It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “The Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management's 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business— 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 
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PERMANENT MAGNETS MAY DO IT BETTER! 


SINTERED ALNICO MAGNETS 
NOW MADE BY INDIANA STEEL 


With the recent expansion of plant facilities at both the 
Valparaiso and Stamford plants, The Indiana Steel 
Products Company has materially increased the total 
production of sintered Alnico magnets in the United 
States. 


Sintered magnets fulfill a special need where lightness of 
weight oan compactness of design are detieiite. 
Although they are considerably less expensive than cast 
magnets only in sizes less than 1/20 Ib., sintered magnets 
are also desirable in sizes where special shapes are diffi- 
cult to cast. The sintering process in quantity production 
makes Alnico permanent magnets available for many 
uses which were not previously economically possible. 


The Indiana Steel Products Company is well equipped 
for the production of sintered magnets of almost any 
standard shape from its available stock of dies without 
die charge. Because of die cost requirements in the 
production of sintered magnets of special design, a 
special charge is made. We invite those interested in the 
application of sintered magnets to consult our engineer- 
ing department. 


More than 24,000 applications of permanent magnets 
have been made by The Indiana Steel Products Company, 
the world’s largest sole manufacturer of ‘Packaged 
Energy”. Our engineers invite you to consult with them 
on any magnet problem. For complete information 
write for our free ‘Permanent Magnet Manual”. 


© 1946 The Indiana Stee! Products Company 
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* THE INDIANA STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF "PACKAGED ENERGY SF os SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 
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POLITICAL ECONOMICS ing for a good psychological effect by that there would be no change in 
using a long-contemplated administra- _ prices. 

Political pressure. has forced Presi- tive device: listing controlled items and It remains to be seen whether the 
dent Truman to permit one more spin decontrolling the rest. Up to now, voters will be any less angry over high 
of the wage-price wheel. OPA has listed decontrolled items and prices of meat than they were over its 

The Administration has abandoned controlled the rest. absence. On this ticklish point, Demo- 
the shaky possibility that it might hold Don’t look for early or spectacular ac-_ cratic tactics are to put the blame for 


prices and wages somewhere near pres-__ tion decontrolling more important the price zoom on Republican congress- 
ent levels for whatever length of time goods—basic commodities and consumer men. : 
is required to cut the top off the in- durables, production of which still is 
flationary peak (BW —Sep.28’46,p5). well below demand. There’s no present ° 
This week’s decision that the public thought of retreating from the produce NEW PATENT PLAN 


is not willing to take the amount of in- _ tion-equals-demand standard for this 


convenience that is needed to carry sta- class of goods. But unquestionably the Industry leaders have long been fear- 
bilization through the last stage means new, more relaxed atmosphere will have ful of the final results of Washington’s 
two things: some influence on administrative deci- argument over control of patents on the 
(1) Wage control is ended, except sions as to when supply does equal results of industrial research financed 
mg on construction. The dubious demand. by the government. And their worst 
ope that some semblance of control fears are embodied in a Justice Dept. 
might be maintained on a case-by-case PURSE PROTEST NOW? report now awaiting White House 
basis was doomed when meat prices clearance. 
drove up the family budget. You can lay the switch in the Ad- Attorney General Tom Clark is 


(2) The end of price control is ministration’s tone to political factorsat recommending that the government 
speeded. With wage control gone, price the ward-boss level rather than to any retain full control of the technology it 
control, in effect, becomes profit con- topside decision. Until a few days be- pays for—mostly, so far, with military 
trol. Any wage increase becomes a cost fore his Monday speech, ‘Truman’s funds. ; 
increase justifying a higher price. Price carnest intention was to hold firm on Clark goes further than even the 
ceilings, while they last, will simply meat prices (BW—Oct.5’'46,p5), but lo- New Dealish Kilgore committee dared 
serve to keep prices from rising faster cal Democratic leaders grew panicky in to go, when it framed its pending sci- 
than costs. the face of an end-of-campaign Repub- ence foundation bill. Kilgore stopped 
Empl A Burd lican trend which, since last month, has with dedication of such inventions to 

PRY SS AGS SSR converted the prospect for control of — the public. But Clark is urging that the 

The burden of resisting labor de- the House from a tossup favoring the government itself take out the patents 
mands now shifts from government to Democrats to something better than and, by licensing them selectively to 
employers. This has long been urged a tossup favoring the Republicans (BW __ industry, use them as a weapon against 
si| by the unions and, recently, industry has —Sep.21’46,p5). monopoly. He would put the selection 
taken the same line because it seemed Loud and public protests by such of licensees into the hands of a specially 
the shortest cut to uncontrolled prices. Democrats as Mayor Kelly of Chicago created Patent Administration, which 
For the short term, employers have lit- and Rep. John W. McCormack of would have custody of all government- 
tle incentive to refuse wage demands Massachusetts undercut the President’s owned patents. 
which they can pass along in prices, but effort to convince meat and cattle men Mili Will Fight | 
they will be increasingly influenced by ery WE ign B 


fear of pricing themselves out of the be Justice Dept. is bucking strong, 

market and of saddling themselves with perhaps insuperable opposition—not 

3 fixed labor costs too high for the long Rubble for Scrap only from industry, but from the Army 

af haul. A deal is cooking for the Re- and Navy, the agencies which actually 

Much will depend on whether labor construction Finance Corp. to buy buy the research. The services’ experi- 

itself is impressed by the dangers of a German steel rubble (ruined ence during the war has convinced 

higher price level and by the inelasticity buildings, etc.), paying the Amer- them that they get the best cooperation 

of profit margins, or whether the unions ican Military Government for it. from industry if research and develop- 

choose to reopen the hundreds of con- AMG, in turn, would use the ment contractors are permitted to re- 

tracts which specifically authorize rene- money to hire cheap labor to cut tain patent rights for commercial ex- 

gotiation of pay scales whenever gov- the stuff and bale it for shipment ploitation of what they learn in per- 
ernment wage policy changes, to the United States, where it forming the contract. 

| would be used to ease the scrap The military, which still has nearly 

Total Decontrol Speedup situation. half a billion a year to spend for re- 

The speedup in the relaxation of price e Optimists believe that there’s search and development, requires only 

em controls may move the end of all ceil- enough easily accessible scrap in that the contractor grant a free, non- 

wy ings forward by several months. Decon- Germany to come near solving our exclusive license to the government. 

§| trol actions more numerous than impor- shortage. Shipping space is no This arrangement is generally satisfac- 

tant will be pushed through between great problem—there’s plenty of tory to industry. However, there is 

now and elections. The multitude of turnabout cargo space. ‘The whole some misgiving that a license to the 

items “not important to the cost of liv- idea is supposed to have the plus government as a whole might, someday, 

ing or doing business,” which had been value of cutting our relief bill, kick back. It could be used in competi- 

scheduled for decontrol this year, will since it would put money into tion against the patentholder by some 

go through at once. German pockets. _——- corporation or agency. 

In so doing, the government is driy- ome firms argue that industry ought to 
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F.. many years representatives of 
International Nickel have collabo- 
rated with engineers, metallurgists, 
production and research men through- 
out industry, furnishing technical as- 
sistance on a wide range of metal 
problems. In this manner, the Inco 
technical staff has contributed to de- 
velopments which have brought to 
mass markets many of the products 
and services which have vastly im- 


proved our way of living. 


| ee Nickel looks forward 
to even greater opportunities for ser- 


vice in the years that lie ahead... 


pao enced 


years that should bring forth higher 
standards of living; the realization of 
new concepts of communication... 
of transportation ...of public health 
... higher levels of production and 
performance, in manufacture and in 


the process industries. 


(>... the years, International Nickel 
has accumulated a fund of useful in- 
formation on the selection, fabrica- 
tion, treatment and performance of 
alloys containing Nickel. This in- 
formation and data are yours for the 
asking. Write for “List A” of avail- 


able publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. wew'vorw's.' v. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Printing Smoothness 

C) Efficient press operation 

C) Result of kiss-impression make-ready 

(C) Smoothness of paper under printing pressure 


2. Ives Process 


C) Production of 3-color halftone plates 
() Process of machine-coating paper 
() The measurement of attention value of pictures 


3. Split Fountain Printing 4. Luster 


C) Highlight spot in a halftone 
C) Property which makes paper reflect light 
(1) Property which makes paper emit light 


() Composition requiring two styles of type 
0D Way of printing two colors at one impression 
C) Printing requiring only half a fountain 


ANSWERS 


1 Printing Smoothness is the sur- 
face smoothness of paper under 
pressure equivalent to that developed 
on a printing press. And mites 
smoothness, in high degree, is one of 
the characteristics for which Level- 
coat* Printing Paper is famous. 


roducing and printing 3-color 

tone plates. For glowing repro- 
duction of beautiful process plates, 
lustrous Levelcoat Paper is ideal. 
Levelcoat is a favorite medium with 
masters of the printing art. 


2 Ives Process is a method of 
hal 


3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printingtwo ormore colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich Levelcoat Paper. 


Luster is the property which 

makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for your copy today. 


_ bly your immediate needs, we 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- a tamination 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoai Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


“vrapemane 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS COST MORE 


Because theyre worth more ! 


Autocar Trucks, engineered for heavy duty, 


are manufactured by The Autocar Company, 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and are sold and 


serviced by Factory Branches and Distributors 


from coast to coast. 
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d out for a license limited to mili- 
use, or at most to contractually 
tified government uses. 


ce Bill Will Be Pushed 


If the Justice Dept. report weathers 
ite House scrutiny, Sen. Kilgore’s 
mobilization subcommittee intends 

‘publish it as part of the build-up for 

e senator’s bill to set up in the govern- 

mnt a national foundation to finance 
tific research. 

Kilgore’s bill, which passed the 

nate last session but was smothered 

the House (BW-—Sep.14’46,p19), 

ill come up again next year. If it 

ould pass, which looks increasingly 
ely, its — of public own- 

ship of publicly financed inventions 
puld exert pressure on the Army and 


on the Navy to take the same line. 

Even if the bill fails, some effort will 
be made to change military patent 
policy. It will be hard to do. Many of 
the most ardent patent reformers are 
losing interest in this fight. They are 
putting their faith in enforcement of 
the antitrust law, as strengthened by 
court decisions of the past ten years 
which have outlawed use of patents as 
an instrument of monopoly. 


KRUG FAVORS VALLEY PLAN 
An old Tennessee Valley Authority 


man himself, Interior Secretary Julius 
A. Krug has reversed Harold Ickes’ long- 
time stand against the valley authorities 
as a device for developing public power. 


His indorsement of the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority plan (in time to aid in 
the re-election campaign of Sen. Hugh 
B. Mitchell of Washington) will do 
much to help strengthen the whole 
multiple-TVA movement in Congress 
next year. 

However, Krug has not yet com- 
mitted himself on the proposed Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, in an area 
where Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army have a big program under 
way. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The Administration has a $10,000 
job open and only Republicans can 
qualify. A speaking acquaintance with 


Industry Has Stake in Fight for Control of New Weapons 


An important round went to the 

Air Forces last week in the continu- 
ing intra-Army struggle for jurisdic- 
tion over the new push-button war- 
fare (BW—May18’46,p7). ‘The strug- 
gle is determining not merely careers 
for brass hats, but what branches of 
the military establishment indust 
will deal with in research and devel- 
opment work and mobilization plan- 
ning. 
e Guided Missiles—The prize in the 
struggle is control of a group of new 
weapons—guided missiles. ‘These are 
being developed along two main 
lines: 

(1) A large family of winged 
bombs, gliders, or miniature pilot- 
less aircraft. These may be remote- 
controlled from a mother plane or 
ground station which keeps track 
of them by radar or by a television 
transmitter in the bomb. Or they 
may be self-guiding, seeking out the 
target and tracking it by its radar 
reflection, heat, magnetism, or the 
like. The first such device to go on 
a regular operational basis, the 
Navy’s Bat glider, which was used 
against the Japanese in April, 1945, 
is now on its way to becoming the 
standard 1,000-Ib. bomb of the 
Navy air force. 7 

(2) The V-2—a rocket-propelled 
vehicle traveling twice as fast as an 
artillery shell and already, it appears, 
developed by the Russians to a range 
of a thousand miles or more. If the 
— of atomic propulsion is 
icked, the V-2 is capable of indefi- 
nite range. 


e Master Weapon—When these two 
lines of development converge in a 
year or two, the resulting missile is 
clearly destined to be the principal 
weapon of any future war, replacing 
the combat airplane and perhaps the 
combat ship. 

What raises the rumpus is that 

the military services are not yet 
organized to handle the new weapon, 
and every branch of the service 
knows that whoever gets it will be 
top dog. No one has been assigned 
the job of operating the new devices, 
and developmental work has been 
carried on simultaneously by Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance, Army Ord- 
nance, Army Air Forces, and the 
civilian National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 
e Duplication—In the Army the divi- 
sion between AAF and Ordnance 
has corresponded roughly to the 
main lines of research, with Ord- 
nance handling the V-2s. But there 
have been constant overlaps. Some 
industrial firms have been ap- 
proached by both branches with re- 
quests to take on identical research 
projects. 

The AAF—as big an organization 
all by itself as the Navy—has been 
reaching for the missiles with espe- 
cial eagerness because it sees itself, 
with its combat functions gone, re- 
duced to the status of aerial truck- 
driver for the ground forces. 

e AAF Wins a Point—Last week, 
the AAF took a long step toward vic- 
tory when it obtained a general staff 
ruling giving it central responsibility 


‘scheme of the National Advisory 


over guided missile research and de- 
velopment. This may not be con- 
clusive. The other branches are in- 
clined to quibble over definition of 
a guided missile (which rests with 
the Army’s research chief, Maj. Gen. 
H. S. Aurand, no Air Force man). 
Much of the Ordnance work will go 
as before, if under AAF supervision. 
But clearly it behooves firms in- 
volved in the guided missiles pro- 
gram to be sure of their contacts with 
AAF. 

AAF itself, meanwhile, is trying to 
broaden its own connections with 
industry as part of .its mobilization 
planning. Last week it asked the re- 
luctant Aircraft Industries Assn. to 
set up a form of membership for 
nonaircraft firms, such as automotive 
and refrigerator manufacturers. Be- 
sides being a trade association, A.I.A. 
is the liaison agent in mobilization 
planning between AAF and indus- 
try—and AAF doesn’t want to limit 
its connections to the plane builders 
only. 

e Too Big?—On one point AAF is 
taking a beating—its ambition to set 
up a half-billion dollar research cen- 
ter, an operation so big that its wind 
tunnels could use most of the power 
from Bonneville Dam. Even the air- 
craft industry, fearful that the proj- 
ect would cut into its own develop- 
mental work, was suspicious of this. 
The Budget Bureau has frowned on 
it, and appears more likely to give 
the nod to a similar but more modest 


Committee for Aeronautics. 
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A POST CARD WILL BRING YOU “NOTES AND 
QUOTES”, A MONTHLY DIGEST OF NEWS ON 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, 


U 


the railroad industry is preferable but 
probably not imperative. The vacancy 
is on the bipartisan National Media- 
tion Board, three-man agency which 
handles railroad labor disputes. Repub- 
lican George A. Cook’s term has 
expired. 

In a sublime reversal of idiom, OPA 
this week threw an order into the 
monkeywrench industry—much to the 
industry’s gratification, as the order 
permits a price increase in stillson 
wrenches. 


THE COVER 


Gen. Robert E. Wood, head of the 
nation’s largest general merchandiser 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co.) since 1928, 
this year may see his company climb 
into the position of No. 1 volume-pro- 
ducer in all retaildom. With sales al- 
ready over the billion-dollar level (page 
74), Sears is running an inside track 
toward a staggering $1,800,000,000 in 
fiscal 1946. 

Graduate of West Point, Gen. Wood 
during World War I held a top job in 
Army purchasing. The commercial 
savvy he demonstrated there brought 
him a postwar vice-presidency with 


Montgomery Ward & Co, 


His outstanding achievement there 
was supervising Ward’s pioneer transi- 
tion into chain-store merchandising. A 
shift in stock control at Ward’s moved 
Wood out of this job and into a similar 
assignment at Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 
1924. He became Sears’ president four 
years later. 

Besides his Ward experience, he 
applied to his new job a \ifetime’s ac- 
cumulation of lore about a hobby that 
might have been devised for its appli- 
cability to nationwide retailing. Even as 
a young lieutenant during construction 
of the Panama Canal, he preferred to 
pass up the parties and stay in his 
quarters studying the Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., for the sheer love of figures. 
The Bureau of the Census has for years 
recognized his statistical achievements 
by using him as a consultant. 

One consequence of his preoccupa- 
tion with vital statistics is that Sears 
expansions have generally been directly 
in the nation’s line of growth, both in 
population and in income. 

Gen. Wood’s executive staff is com- 
posed of an outstandingly able group. 
But even though he moved up to the 
chairmanship in 1939 with appropriate 
protestations of turning over the active 
management to younger men, nobody 
among his associates has any doubt who 
is running Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


. 


The Pictures——Press Assn.—Cover, 18; Acme 
—18, 21, 36, 47, 74, 96, 98, 109; Int. News— 
18, 55, 110; Charles Phelps Cushing—15; Wide 
World—17; Long Island Star—86. 


Your branch manager 


in OSWEGO 


went duck-hunting last week 
with an officer of the 
Marine Midland Bank there 


If you have a marketing problem 
in New York State, here’s a tested 
way to get facts you need. 

Put it up to the proper Marine 
Midland Bank. The officers of these 
banks, in 42 communities of New 
York, have a first-hand knowledge 
of each community’s business ... 
are on a first-name basis with the 
men who lead its business firms. 
This kind of knowledge you can- 
not hope to get in a few trips a 
year. It has served executives in 
many fields the country over. Let 
it serve you: Check with Marine 
Midland first. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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aITHE OUTLOOK 


Wall Street reversed itself dramatically, greeting the President’s decon- 
trol speech with the largest single day's stock rise since the ill-fated war boom 
in September, 1939. 


Probably this enthusiasm is justified by the long-range significance of a 
national economy rid of controls. 


However, for the short run, the basic outlook isn’t so much changed. 


Many cost-price squeezes won't be ironed out immediately. Labor trou- 
bles may be intensified rather than relieved in price-free areas. 
The danger of a business recession hasn‘t been removed. 


= 

Some analysts are allowing their optimism to carry them far beyond the 
specific decontrol realities. 

Not a few already count Republican control of Congress an accom- 
plished fact. They look on ahead to such things as major revision of the 
Wagner labor-relations law—notwithstanding the fact that this would draw 
a hard-to-override veto unless labor strife happened to be intense. 

*s 

One thing is certain: Wartime regulation had to go. The economy, 

running part free and part controlled, was badly unbalanced. 


As it stands, rent is about the only cost-of-living item over which there is 
anything approximating effective control. And rent-ceiling levels are 
becoming increasingly unfair; Congress might act impulsively. 

With no more than 15% of foods controlled, with ceilings on clothing 
and home furnishings increasingly a sham, it isn’t surprising that the 
OWMR advisory board should urge the Président to end wage controls. 

An end to wage controls necessitates removal of ceilings all along the 


line excepting, possibly, in the rather special case of sugar. 


ce 
Danger of inflation continues to cloud the horizon. A production 
increase that will meet demand—and quickly—is the main hope. 


There is much talk about the need to let prices go up to the point where 
supply and demand come into balance. That means price tags high enough 
so that a lot of people can’t afford things they want. 

Business should realize that such a course would mean output much 
lower than the goals many industries have set. 

This can sound attractive, superficially. Raw material pinches would 
cure themselves. Many companies could release people carried on the 
payroll in the hope of attaining previous production goals. Expansion plans 
could be shelved, working capital needs revised downward. 

Then would come the deflationary spiral; the pattern is boom-and-bust. 


& 
This is the most critical period since the initial stage of reconversion. 
Bold industrial initiative licked the early problems. Now an equal challenge 
is presented. 


You may be sure of this: Over-ordering, hoarding inventory and man- 
power, will prevent the production necessary to head off inflation. 


& 
Demand for bank credit continues phenomenal, and there is more than 
a suspicion that a big hunk of the money is going into inventories. 


The latest report on Federal Reserve members’ commercial loans shows 
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an unprecedented jump of $217,000,000 in the week ended Oct. 9. The 
headlong rise that started in the last week of June has raised loans by 
$1,750,000,000. The total, which long since outdistanced all past records, 
now stands at $9,381,000,000. Loans to carry livestock until removal of 
ceilings can hardly be more than a small factor in last week’s rise, because 
the largest gain by far was in the New York district. 
* 

Consumer borrowing should be watched, along with bank loans, for 

any indication that too much of our prosperity might be based on credit. 


There has been a rise of more than $2 billion in consumer credit over 
the last year. That brings the total up almost to $8 billion. And the rise 
from the wartime low now comes to nearly $3 billion. 

Large as the rise has been, however, the total still is more than $2- 
billion below the prewar peak. And remember: Prices are half again as 
high as before the war and the volume of trade very much greater. 

If it were in anything like a prewar relationship to trade, the volume of 
consumer credit would be very much larger than it is now. 


* 

One place where we need not expect misuse of credit, even if things 
get out of hand, is in carrying securities. A substantial majority of those 
loans are made now against government obligations and the total has been 
declining steadily. The 100% margin on stocks is a big factor. 

The spill in 1919-20 was aggravated by extensive use of bank credit 
in stock speculation and Federal Reserve efforts to curb the abuses. 

* 


No one should have been too surprised at the rush of livestock that 
began to hit the big markets as early as Wednesday. 

There has been a lot of talk about how we borrowed from the future 
by killing off livestock during the July-August price holiday. Just how 
much did we actually borrow in terms of actual poundage? 

Well, in the seven weeks before the holiday, when farmers were holding 
stuff back, slaughter in federally inspected plants was 600,000,000 Ib. below 
the year before. In the six weeks that came between reimposition of ceil- 
ings and their removal this week, we lost 1,200,000,000 Ib. on a similar 
comparison with 1945. 

And what was the July-August meat dividend? Only 320,000,000 Ib., 
against the 1,800,000,000 Ib. held back during the two protests against 
ceilings. 


* 
Now that more livestock is coming to market earlier than had been 
expected, there won’t be so many cattle and hogs to eat their heads off. 
That hit the grain markets the moment livestock ceilings came off. 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, corn for January delivery sold off the 
very next day the maximum of 5¢ allowed in any one session. 


A few days ago there was ginned at Montgomery, Ala., a bale of cotton 
that was of top importance to the entire future of the South. 


Including the seed, it brought about $235—and it had cost only $40 
to grow. Every step, from the planting to the picking, had been mechanical. 


It took a little more than an acre to grow that cotton on Price McLe- 
more’s Oaks Plantation, with a return of $195. That gives some idea how 
prices can come down when the South is merchanized. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 19, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Safety Engineering Cuts Down Accidents, 


Saves Manhours, Reduces Insurance Costs 


Workers naturally prefer pay checks 
to compensation checks. When you 
carry Employers Mutuals Workmen's 
Compensation, E-M Safety Engineer- 
ing helps keep your employees on the 
job and out of the hospital. 


Employers Mutuals Engineering Serv- 
ice cuts down accident frequency 
rates substantially—with resulting 
savings in insurance costs. Savings 
often run from 20 to 40%, in many 
cases they are considerably greater. 


E-M safety engineers, experienced 
through years of contact in many 
plants, are able to eliminate many 
sources of danger you might not no- 
tice. They help you organize a pro- 
gram to interest and insteuct workers 
in safety so they understand how 
taking time to be safe saves time. Co- 
ordinated with the safety engineering, 


Employers Mutuals write: 


Public Liability ... Automobile... Plate 
Glass ... Burglary ... Workmen's Compen- 
sation ... Fidelity Bonds ... Group Health, 
Accident, Hospitalization . .. and other cas- 
valty insurance ... Fire ... Tornado... Ex- 
tended Coverage...Inland Marine... 
and allied lines of insurance. All policies are 
nonassessable. 

Branch offices in principal cities. Consult 
your telephone directory. 


make Insurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


ESTABLISHED 1935 


Employers Mutuals industrial nurses 
help set up a plant nursing service to 
guard the health of employees and 
render efficient first aid. 


When there are accidents, claims are 
given prompt attention. If he needs 
it, the injured worker is treated in 
one of Employers Mutuals modern 
physiotherapy laboratories, which 
speeds his recovery and many times 
prevents permanent disability. Em- 
ployers Mutuals often spend more for 
rehabilitation than compensation 
would cost. 


E-M Engineering Service, by reduc- 
ing accidents, reduces time lost by 
valuable employees. It benefits the 
worker who doesn’t get hurt. as well 
as the employer whose insurance 
cost is lowered when accidents do 


not happen. 


—- FREE — 
The BIGGEST little book on insurance 
ever published — A Dictionary of In- 
surance Terms—How To Understand 
Insurance and Buy It Intelligently. 
Write today on your 
business letterhead to: 
Insurance Informa- 
tion Bureau, Em- : 
slovers Mutuals of ae TION AR) 
Nausau, Wau- INSUR ANG 
sau, Wisconsin. TERMS 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


THE PROBLEM: 


To Get Passengers in 


in Two Moves 


THE ANSWER: 
Two-Way Radio 


EVEN with telephone communications to speed things 
up, taxis are often unavailable when you need them most. 
It’s not that sufficient cabs aren’t cruising the streets— 
they’re just temporarily out of touch with dispatch- 
ing headquarters. 


That is why two-way radio is being tried out now in 
several large cities—why hundreds of taxicab companies 
have applied for licenses and intend to build transmitters 
as soon as possible. Two-way radio is the answer to 
getting you the transportation you want, when you want 
it. It has already proved its worth in other applications 
—-notably in police car patrolling. 


Mallory precision products have played a big part in 
developing mobile two-way communications. One prod- 


The radio in your car depends 
on a vibrator and the chances 
are four to one that it is a 


Mallory Vibrator. 


uct in particular, the Mallory Vibrator, provides the most | 
efficient and economical method of adapting electric cur- 7 
rent from the car’s storage battery to needs of radio — 
receivers and transmit‘ers. So well-known is this vibrator, 7 
and so dependable in use, that it has become the standard 7} 


of the auto radio industry. 


Other Mallory parts—bearings, capacitors, contacts, q 
rectifiers, resistors, resistance welding alloys, switches— 7] 
contribute not merely to better communications, but to 7 


better operation of the car itself. 


When you call a cab in the not-too-distant future, it will 7 
arrive at your door faster—se-ve your comfort and con- § 


PEL ELL ONG LS CEE EE, 


venience in other ways, too. You may never give @ ” 


thought to the Mallory products that have made this pos- | 
sible, but they will be important to you nevertheless. 7 


Mallory’s diversified manufacturing experience is backed 


by thirty years of pioneering research in electronics and 7 


metallurgy. This experience and skill are available to-your % 


business when problems arise. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 
Cie ie Gley Gren, BITES BREE)... rcccccccccccccccccccccceccses 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
tFinished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
tScrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............0ee cece eee eeees 
ON ETT ET TCT COT TT OCR TCT TOT ee 
Po. os cds wesesensesesecepenecesreeses 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00ceeeeeceeeeee 
ts ch al eiesb0.00s O06 6 Kee KRRENE NC ARKORS ONS 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............0..cecccceccees 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........2...eeeeeeeeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING {Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended October 12th, Revised, + Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Latest 
eek 


*182.0 


90.5 
84,421 
$16,998 
4,495 
4,737 
2,020 


Preceding 
Week 


4181.8 


90.4 
+91,925 
$17,687 

4,478 
4,737 
$2,113 


87 
65 
$28,526 
+23% 
28 


339.3 
206.1 
294.7 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$2.01 
5.57¢ 
38.73¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


116.2 
3.15% 
2.59% 


13-14% 


3-3% 


39,237 
58,108 
9,164 
+2,708 
39,088 
3,543 
940 
24,140 


8 Date for "Latest 


Year 
Ago 


159.0 


66.3 
11,825 
$11,243 
3,934 
3,781 
1,361 


52 
$27,962 
+11% 

12 


131.9 
3.20% 
2.62% 
1.00% 


4% 


39,082 
60,883 
6,271 
3,604 
45,108 
3,282 
1,027 
23,923 


Week’’ on each series on 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 


request, 
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YEs, up at Waterford, N. Y. 
we’re building a new kind of factory 
to make new kinds of products— 
silicones. Not that the factory will 
look particularly different or spec- 
tacular on the outside. It’s what will 
go on inside the plant that’s unusual. 
Because rather a complicated pro- 
cess is required to turn out those 
strange and wonderful new products 
of chemistry called silicones. 

But you’re not so much inter- 
ested in how we make silicones. 
What you want to know is, ““What’s 
in it for me—where do silicones fit 
into my business?” 

Well, the amazing thing about 
silicones is the way they resist heat, 
cold, moisture, and dryness. That’s 
why there is such a big future 
for them—and our new plant. 


For éxample, there is a silicone 
oil that will flow free:y at 60 below 
zero and yet won’t burn at 550 F. 
Similarly, silicone rubber is flexible 
at North Pole temperatures, yet 
it stays resilient under high heat. 


New Kind of Factory 


You can see how silicones will be 
valuable for making extra-resistant 
industrial finishes and_ electrical 
insulating materials. Then there’s 
G-E pri-FriLm water-repellent ma- 
terial. Its moisture-resistant prop- 
erties will be useful in protecting 
textiles, paper, plastics, glass, and 
ceramics. 

People who want to use silicones 
in their businesses are asking us, 
“When are you going to finish your 
plant up in Waterford?” The 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


answer is, “Early in 1947.” Then 
soon, we hope, silicones will no 
longer be limited to small quantity 
production. 

In the meantime, while we’re 
getting ready to make silicones, 
you might think about how your 
products could benefit by the 
amazing resistance to heat, cold, 
and moisture which silicones pro- 
vide. For more information, write 
Chemical Department, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Realty Boom Loses Steam 


Business Week survey of key cities indicates less urgent 
demand, with prices topping off. Most of trade believes upward 
rush is over, but doesn’t expect any sharp break in the market. 


Some of the ginger has gone out of 
the rowdy, reckless real estate boom 
that has delighted the hearts of prop- 
erty owners and speculators for the last 
three years. 

The party is not over yet by any 
means, but the crazy upward rush of 
urban real estate prices has stopped, at 
least for the present. Prospective buyers 
are showing more backbone, and would- 
be sellers are taking another look at 
their ideas of how much the market will 
stand. 

In many areas, the number of trans- 
fers has dropped off sharply within the 
last three or four months. Here and 
there, prices have shown signs of sagging. 
e Home Market Hit—Most of these 
sour notes just now are coming from 
the market for residential real estate. 
There still are plenty of families pant- 
ing for homes, but many of them flatly 
walled to buy at present prices. Others 
have become less broadminded about 
things like termites in the basement 
and holes in the roof. This is especially 
true where the sale involves a house in 
the $15,000-and-up class. 

In business properties, the situation 

is spottier. Some areas, particularly those 
that have a hard time with industrial 
reconversion, have seen a markdown in 
the prices of stores and office buildings, 
but in most cities the market for busi- 
ness property is still going strong. 
* Tenens pada ine poe 
men are likely to agree as to why their 
happy-go-lucky boom has begun to fray 
around the edges. 

A few think the recent stock market 

break kicked back on property value, but 
the fact is that real estate markets began 
to show signs of softness early last 
spring, a good three months before Wall 
Street took its dive. Incidentally, old- 
timers point out that, when trouble is 
brewing, real estate prices often break 
before stocks. When the great depres- 
sion was in the rer. real property 
started to slide off in 1928, a year before 
the stock market crash. 
e Effect of New Building—The fact that 
new construction is finally beginning to 
come along is an important influence 
in the present market. Even though new 
houses are high-priced and far too few, 
the sight of them is reassuring to des- 
perate home-hunters. 


There is also the fact that, one way 

or another, returning veterans, relocated 
war workers, and others who need 
houses have contrived to get a roof over 
their heads for the moment. It may not 
be satisfactory, but it takes some of the 
urgency out of their demand. This 
makes the situation a good deal easier 
than it was at the peak of demobiliza- 
tion. 
e Whither Prices?—Real estate men 
likewise disagree over the question of 
where prices will go from here. Many 
dealers, drawing on their professional 
optimism, regard the present softness 
as nothing but a breathing spell. They 
predict that, in a month or so, prices 
will start up again. 

The majority of the industry is a lit- 
tle more cautious. It says that prices 


With the “sold” sign up before it is 
even completed, a modest house in 
New Jersey (below) typifies the kind 
of real estate for which demand is 
high but on which prices are leveling 
off. The offering (right) of a Stam- 
ford (Conn.) estate at a reduced price 
is indicative of the softening of upper 
strata real estate prices. 


probably have hit their peaks and will 
stay around this level until new con- 
struction becomes large enough to take 
the edge off demand. After ‘that, so the 
reasoning goes, prices will decline slowly 
until existing houses are in line with 
the costs of new building. 

e Against Precedent—If this happens, it 
will be one of the few times in history 
that the volatile real estate market has 
managed to make an orderly retreat after 
one of its sprees has taken it into dan- 
gerous ground. Usually, prices break 
sharply as soon as the speculative fever 
wears off. 

So far, however, there have been no 

signs of any scramble to unload. 
Throughout the country, the market for 
real estate is still strong, even though it 
has stopped going up. 
e Spot Check—Here’s how the situation 
in residential real estate lines up, as 
shown by a Business Week survey of 
key cities. 

Boston—There has been some slight 
decline in prices of older single dwell- 
ings whose prices were out of line. Some 
speculators probably will be stuck later 
on, but none have been yet. Suburban 
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Meat-hungry Americans are cast- 
ing jealous eyes across the border 
where rationed meat is not only avail- 
able but selling at prices below U.S. 
ceilings. The Canadian ration is from 
one to two pounds a week—depend- 
ing on whether it is boneless or 
-bone-in. Ottawa is proud of the fact 
that Canadian citizens are getting 
meat regularly despite the fact that 
estimated per capita consumption 
this year will be only about two- 
thirds of that in the United States. 
e Prices—Reading the fine print in a 
Toronto chain-store advertisement 
(right) discloses that most Canadian 
prices, even for American-grown 
produce, are well below U. S. prices. 

A Business Week study of prices 
for eleven exactly comparable items 
priced in A. & P. stores in Buffalo— 
a city about the same size as Toronto 
and only 100 miles away—revealed 
Toronto prices to be 20% below the 
Buffalo level (table, below). For prod- 
ucts grown in the U.S.—California 
grapes, lettuce, oranges, and Oregon 
pears—Canadians pay 10% less than 
their neighbors. 

Canada’s official cost-of-living in- 
dex today stands at 125.5, compared 
with the U.S. figure of 143.7 (1935- 
39=100). 

e The Reasons—Canadian bargains 
are attributed by Ottawa to strict in- 
flation controls imposed early in the 
war and still in force—including ra- 
tioning of meats, butter, sugar and 
preserves, and some canned juices. 


All-Out Controls Curb Canada’s Prices 


STEA 
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Wage controls and price controls 
are strictly enforced. 

American foods bought at pro- 
ducer ceilings or at free prices are 
kept cheap by rigid limits on mark- 
ups at every stage of distribution. 

In addition to rationing meat, 
Canada has (1) enforced two meat- 
less days a week; (2) signed long- 
term contracts with Britain and 
UNRRA to export fully 60% of 
meat produced; and (3) collected 
several gift ship loads of meat for 
France and Czechoslovakia from the 
turn-in of consumer meat ration 
coupons by sympathetic Canadians. 


Toronto and Buffalo Food Prices Compared 


Toronto Buffalo 
eee” rer rr err $1.65 $1.80* 
ee I Mg ccc caen cleans aneenddetiesves 1.25 2.10* 
Bs load awn ¥o,4 we mew bed wclde obs 43 44 
ES OO | er ee ets rere trie 44 47 
Large snow-white cauliflower, each.............:0eeeeeeeees 10 Fb 
en ee ee 1] 09 
OT OUT CMG s gn'od 6 ooo pos sd oops Sbp or asanene 19 30 
i i ty ie kda be te wa HER Re Deo 43 43 
California __ 2 i & SPOTTER TES TTT ETT Tee eee 29 30 
Valencia California oranges, size 288, doz............0+00005 29 39 
Oregon U. S. fancy grade bartlett pears, 2 Ib..............+.-. 25 30 

WO cc nucadecdedeanrdbdheds ar oes et eertasbaariakss $5.43 $6.77 


* Not available in Buffalo; ceiling price. 


real estate prices have been more inflated 
than prices on property. in the city 
limits. : 

New York—The number of transfers 
reached a peak in May and has fallen 
off sharply in succeeding months. Prices 
have held fairly firm, but show no dis- 
position to rise. Prices of all properties 


sold (business and residential) in Man- 
hattan now average over 100% of 
assessed valuation, a record. 
Philadelphia—Decline in realty activ- 
ity became evident in June and more 
so in July and August. Some sellers 
have cut prices sharply on older houses 
offered and not sold, One residence that 


could have sold for $65,000 in March 
recently went for $50,000. 

pers y ate rg | is off sharply. 
Recorded transactions hit their peak in 
May with 1,903. By.August, they were 
down to 1,709, and in September 
dropped to 1,468. In the under-$30,000 
price range there still seem to be 
plenty of buyers, but they are hesitant 
about paying the prices asked. Over 
$30,000, there seem to be fewer buyers 
now. 

Atlanta—In the $10,000 to $15,000 
group prices have fallen perhaps 10% 
in the last few weeks. Older houses 
priced above $15,000 are down as much 
as 20%. 

Cleveland—The number of property 
deeds recorded dropped 15% in August, 
and by September were 20% below July. 
Prices have already declined more than 
10% below the midsummer high. 

Cincinnati-Homes reached _ their 
peak prices last May. Since then, they 
have dropped about 10%. Prices now 
run about 40% above the 1925-1926 
average. 

Detroit—Asking prices remain the 
same, but going prices are down, per- 
haps by 10%. A drop in demand is 
apparent, but the housing shortage still 
is so severe dealers think prices aren’t 
likely to go much lower. 

Chicago—Indexes of Chicago Real Es- 
tate Research Corp. show that prices 
for single family houses of all classes 
have leveled off but have not declined. 
Activity continues about the same. The 
first stickiness in prices appeared inthe 
more expensive and older houses, later 
spread to others. 

St. Louis—Real estate agents have no- 
ticed some slackening in demand but 
attribute it to the normal seasonal let- 
down. Prices are steady. 

Twin Cities—The real estate market 
has been relatively stable since April. 
Demand fell off sharply in the summer, 
picked up again in August and Septem- 
ber, but still is less urgent than last 
spring. Prices are about the same. 

New Orleans—Real estate is not mov- 
ing as fast as it did early in the year. 
Prices are not significantly lower, but 
dealers think they see a marked drop in 
demand, 

Dallas—Prices reached their peak in 
January and February, Since then they 
have held steady in spite of a decline 
in activity. Dealers think the “desper- 
ate” buying period is over. Buyers are 
beginning to shop around a little. Dollar 
volume has declined 40% to 50% be- 
low January. 

San Francisco—Dealers <lisagree, but 
residential properties seem to be easing 
slightly. More homes are listed for sale 
now than there were last spring. Buyers 
are becoming a trifle cagier. Sellers have 
kept prices firm, except for some houses 
priced over $10,000, Properties under 
$10,000 seem to be moving fast. 
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Antitrusters on the Ropes 


Small business committee, hurt by members’ election-time 
indifference and the loss of its staff, considers new tactics to win 
its objective. Kefauver urges broader base for attack. 


fauver, head of the so-called “monopoly 
subcommittee”—are in a dubious tacti- 
cal spot. Neither will give up. But the 
fight is decidedly uphill. 

Kefauver, a liberal lawyer-economist, 

knows this. What’s more, he believes 
that the antimonopolists—on top of all 
their other troubles—need a sweeping 
change of tactics in order to arrive at 
their goal. 
e Bigger Game-—Specifically, Kefauver 
and his staff feel that the sporadic pokes 
by government agencies at individual 
firms or industries are next to useless. 
What he wants is a general tightening 
up of the antitrust laws and their en- 
forcement so that a wholesale attack on 
bigness becomes possible. 

That’s no easy goal. Legally and polit- 
ically, there are complications. 

For one thing, the House Small 
Business Committee expires Jan. 1, and 
although it’s almost certain to be re- 
established, Patman’s chairmanship 


hinges on whether the Democrats re- 
tain control of the House. A Republican 
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000 
be 
we Washington’s latest effort to save 
, the little businessman from “monopoly” 
a is heading for an impasse. Last week 
000 the House Small Business Committee— 
1% whose more spectacular achievements 
hee: have included the establishment of the 
od Smaller War Plants Corp. and formu- 
lation of a daring report on cooperatives 
- (BW—Apr.27’46,p74)—found itself in 
alk the following fix: 
ihe (1) A series of hearings involving 
son various government agencies and their 
efforts to combat the “combines” blew 
sali up. So many of the committee members 
we were out stumping for votes that the 
J show had to be canceled. 
96 (2) Dan Eastwood, chief of the com- 
” mittee’s staff, resigned to join the War 
he Assets Administration’s plant disposal 
om review board. The remaining four staff 
is members are expected to quit by Jan- 
; uary. 
a . What Now?—As their seconds head 
for the exits, the two chief committee 
Es. scrappers—Rep. Wright Patman, pugna- 
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Estes Kefauver: bloody but unbowed. 


PLEASANT SURPRISE 


To the surprise of West Coast 
customers, Geneva Steel Co. this 
week cut its delivered price of 
steel for the Coast by $4 to meet 
competition from steel plants 
there. 

This U. S. Steel subsidiary’s 
plant at Provo, Utah, had been 
considered as unfavorably situated 
to compete over the long term 
with Coast steel mills. Through 
its present decision to absorb $4 
of the $12 freight to California 
points, it can offer its steel in that 
market at $61 a ton, in line with 
prices of local mills. In taking the 
step, Geneva frankly admitted it 
was petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cut the 
freight rate by $4 a ton on its 
steel shipments to coastal points. 

Geneva’s action was not of the 
monopolistic nature that unsuc- 
cessful bidders for the govern- 
ment plant had predicted if U. S. 
Steel acquired it. With West 
Coast users crying for steel, 
Geneva could have got $65 a ton 
for its product for many months 
before taking the price-cutting 
step. 


victory next month would mean, of 
course, that Patman would lose his No. 
1 spot on the committee. 

e Quiz for Congress—Any proposed 
tightening of antitrust procedure would 
involve far-reaching questions and bitter 
congressional eating, Here are some 
of the posers: 

e Is the current definition of interstate 
commerce adequate? 

e Should the operation of labor unions, 
when it affects concentration of eco- 
nomic power, come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dept. of Justice or—per- 
haps—go to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

e Should a clearer distinction be drawn 
between the functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission and Justice, so as 
to eliminate any duplications? 

e Should the tax laws be amended in 
favor of the small business man? 

e Interlude—Although the hearings that 
were scheduled for this month have 
been called off, the committee, in seek- 
ing answers to these questions, is assem- 
bling material submitted by the Dept. of 
Justice, Federal Trade Commission, and 
Dept. of Commerce. 

This information, together with the 
committee’s own recommendations for 
tightening up both antitrust laws and 
their enforcement, will be submitted 
hopefully to the next Congress on the 
chance that something may be done 
about it. 
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FASHION NOTE: LINES WITH SIGNS 


Popularized by labor, picket lines and signs evidently have 
become an integral part of U. S. life. Everybody’s doing 
it, even a political Dobbin in Manhattan (above); the 
designation of Mrs. Elaine Burtt (above, left), of Cleve- 
land, as Miss Picket of 1946 indicates the extent of the 


Young Takes Walk 


Pulls his three roads out 
of rail association, breaking car- 
riers’ united front against Justice 
Dept. in rate-making case. 


One of the bitterest feuds in modern 
railroading is the fight between Robert 
R. Young, uninhibited chairman of 
Alleghany Corp., and the rest of the 
industry. 

e The Past—For the last year or so, 
Young has joyously needled his fellow 
rail executives with acid advertisements. 

When the Dept. of Justice brought 
antitrust charges against a group of 
western railroads, Young gave an inter- 
view implying that he thought the gov- 
ernment attorneys had something (Bw 
—Nov.4’44,p7). 


trend. In San Jose, Calif., F. L. Callisch (above, right), 


sandwiched in a jurisdictional row, pinned on an appro- 


MK 


When the railroads made up a pool 
to take over the sleeping car business 
of the Pullman Co. (divorced from the 
parent by antitrust action), Young held 
out. He filed a separate bid for the 
business. The Dept. of Justice swung 
all its weight behind him, and appealed 
to the Supreme Court when the lower 
court approved sale to the railroads 
(page 36). 

e The Present—This week, with all pos- 
sible fanfare, Young announced that he 
was pulling his three roads—Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Nickel Plate, and Pere Mar- 
quette—out of the Assn. of American 
Railroads. > 

Among other things, he charged that 
the association had wasted time and 
money lobbying for special exemption 
from the antitrust laws, that it had 
failed to get the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to raise rail rates ade- 
quately, that it “had been accused of 
having maintained freight rates dis- 


nn th 


fi 
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priate label and joined the pickets outside his bottling 
plant. And in Newark, N. J., local butchers (below), 
claiming they had been bypassed meatwise for New York, 
postered their protest a la vogue; so did Gotham house- 
wives enroute to Washington to picket for price control. 


criminatory against the South and 
West.” 
e Effects—Withdrawal of the Young 
railroads from the A.A.R. is more im- 
portant for its symbolism than for its 
effect on operations. They still will be 
subject to A.A.R. car-service ‘orders, 
which are backed by the authority of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
By pulling out of the association, 
Young gives himself a free hand im 
pressing the appeal in the Pullman case. 
He also knocks an embarrassing hole 
in the united front the carriers hoped 
to present against Dept. of Justice at- 
tacks on their rate-making procedure. 
e Bid for Support—Young issued an in- 
vitation to “constructive elements” in 
the industry to join him in forming a 
new organization. One or two roads 
might be tempted. The Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, for instance, is headed by 
R. J. Morfa, who used to work for 
Young, might see eye-to-eye with him. 
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Plants Move Nearer Workers 


: Rochester, facing tight labor supply, finds branches 
in nearby small towns attract skilled craftsmen, especially 
women, who won't take jobs in the urban factories. 


When the war ended, some 14 
months ago, most employers concluded 
that their manpower troubles were over. 
Accordingly, they tipped their hats to 
the emergency workers—mostly women 
-who had been drawn into the wartime 
labor force, and let the majority of 
them go back to fireside and washtub. 

Since then, an increasing number of 
manufacturers have been hunting up 
the women workers with eager pro- 
posals to kiss and make up. In many re- 

cts, the labor situation today is 

most as tight as it was during the peak 
of wartime employment (BW-—Sep.7 
'46,p15). For some firms, about the 
only hope of increasing production is 
to inveigle the emergency workers back 
onto the payroll. 

¢Plan Gets Results—Recognizing this, 
employers in at least one big manufac- 
tuning district—-Rochester, N. Y.—have 
fied reversing the usual recruitment 
piocess. Instead of coaxing the women 
tp come into their plants for jobs, they 
lave been moving the jobs as close as 
possible to the women. 

By setting up small factories outside 
the metropolitan district, several Roch- 

t manufacturers have been able to 
get extra workers even though none 
would report to the plants in the city. 
Most of the new recruits have been 
women who were willing to work close 
to home but could not move to town 
or take the time to travel back and 
forth. 

#Added Advantage—While they were 
at it, Rochester firms discovered another 
big advantage in decentralization—once 
they got outside the city, they could 
fnd buildings for rent. Thus they 
could expand plant capacity in spite 
of the government’s tight restrictions 
on new industrial construction. 

*Basis for Ideas—Decentralization ob- 
viously won’t work for every employer 
or for every district. But if a manufac- 
turer can separate part of his operation 
and move it 50 or 100 miles away 
without prohibitive expense, a study of 
Rochester may give him some ideas. 

Metropolitan Rochester has a popula- 
tion of about 380,000. The rest of 
Monroe County and the five adjoin- 
ing counties—Orleans, Wayne, Gene- 
tee, Livingston, and Ontario—have per- 
haps another 250,000. Among the chief 
manufactures of the district are cloth- 
ing, electrical equipment, and optical 
and photographic supplies. 

*Hickok Initiated Idea—Rochester’s 
Pioneer in decentralization was Hickok 
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Mfg. Co., which makes men’s jewelry, 
belts, garters, and suspenders. Hickok 


_ set up its first branch plant in 1937 at 


Lyons, N. Y., some 35 miles east of 
Rochester. Its main idea then was to 
take advantage of the wage differential 
between the city and the smaller towns 
surrounding it. 

The war erased most of the wage 

differences, but Hickok discovered that 
by scattering production around the 
countryside in small plants it could 
beat the labor shortage. Today it has 
13 branch plants in ten western New 
York towns, with a total employment 
of 1,392 workers. 
e Plants Specialize—As it fanned out, 
Hickok transferred its lighter manufac- 
turing operations to the new plants, 
leaving most of its heavy machinery in 
the main factory at Rochester. It also 
let each plant concentrate on a specialty. 
Lyons, for instance, is the center for 
Hickok’s garters and braces. 

In Wolcott, N. Y., Hickok has 
achieved what may be some sort of 
record for industrial mobility. It took 
over a prefabricated building which 
can be knocked down and moved to 


another location any time the labor 
supply dries up. 

To tie its sprawling operations to- 

gether, Hickok had to put itself into 
the trucking business. It now operates 
seven large trailer-type trucks and 14 
other powered units. 
e Following Suit—Next to Hickok, 
Rochester’s most enthusiastic mission- 
aries of the decentralization gospel 
probably are the clothing manufactur- 
ers.- Clothing lends itself to scattered 
production because the machinery is 
light and the goods can be trucked 
easily from place to place. 

Also, the industry customarily em- 
ploys a large proportion of women and 
was badly squeezed all during the war 
when other employers abandoned their 
prejudice against petticoats. 
© Women Workers Found—Hickey- 
Freeman Co. established its first branch 
plant at Mt. Morris in September, 1945. 
It was looking for skilled needle work- 
ers to handle quality operations on 
men’s outing wear. A survey showed 
that Mt. Morris had a reservoir of 
women with home sewing experience 
who would work in the town but would 
not come to Rochester. 

Since then, Hickey-Freeman has es- 
tablished three other small shops—in 
Albion, Medina, and Hilton, N. Y., all 
within easy trucking distance northwest 
of Rochester. The four plants employ 
about 150 women. 

e Proves Popular—Bond Stores, Inc., 
leased a site in Newark, N. Y., cast of 


FOR AN IMPORTANT EVENT IN NOVEMBER 


At the Berger Mfg. Division plant, Canton, Ohio, mechanics are busy on a 
production run of 1,629 voting machines, about half of which will record the 
voters’ choice next month. A division of Republic Steel, Berger is making the 
units for Shoup Voting Machine Co., Philadelphia, under a war-interrupted 
agreement originating in 1934. They'll go to major cities in seven states. 


1? 


Rochester, in January, 1946. The branch 
now employs about 150 women. 

Other Rochester clothing firms now 
working on a more or less decentralized 
basis include Timely Clothes, Inc., 
Fashion Park, Inc., Michaels Stern & 
Co., and Levy Bros. & Adler Roches- 
ter, Inc. 
eA Radio Firm Opens Branch—The 
clothing and men’s furnishings indus- 
tries are not the only candidates for de- 
centralization, however. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co. announced re- 
cently that it had leased a five-story 
block in Erie, Pa., to use as an addi- 
tional manufacturing center. It will 
draw its working force, mainly women, 
from the Erie district, transferring only 
a few key personnel from Rochester. 
The main job of the new plant at first 
will be assembly of table model radios. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. will 
open a small — at Wellsville, N. Y., 
around the first of the year. This is 
the first manufacturing expansion the 
company has undertaken in this country 
outside Rochester in its 93-year history. 
e Breakfast, Too—Bausch & Lomb also 
has been working feverishly to recruit 
additional labor for its Rochester plant. 
Interviewers rounded up workers as far 
south as Scranton, Pa., and sent them 
on to Rochester, where the company 
undertook to find housing for them. 

This drive turned up between 500 
and 600 new workers. Since most of 
them were moved into furnished rooms, 
the company put in a breakfast schedule 
at the four plant cafeterias to keep them 
from feeling empty in the morning. 


No Meat Flood 


Decontrol won't put much 
meat on urban tables until after 
election. Farms have few hogs, 
cattle need weeks of fattening. 


Steak-eaters who puckered up their 
mouths in anticipation while listening to 
the President’s announcement of meat 
price decontrol had better unpucker. 
Any increase in the supply of meat on 
city tables will take more than a week, 
and then the increase is not likely to be 
much, 
© Hogs Will Come First—Hogs can get 
into the frying pan faster than other 
meats because pork requires no aging. 
Chops from decontrolled hogs should 
begin sliding down urban gullets*by Oct. 
25, cured pork by Nov. 15. But there 
won’t be much of it. Farms have few 
marketable hogs, and last spring’s few 
pigs won’t be ready until cold weather. 

Cattle take longer from the hoof to 
the cookstove. Except for grinding and 
stewing grades, beef must hang at least 
a week, fine beef up to six weeks. But 
most feeder cattle have been in sun- 
burned pastures pending decontrol, and 
now must have two to twelve weeks on 
full grain rations before sale. 

So over-all meat production should 
rise gradually, rather than in a flood 
like last July’s. 

e Price Pattern—Initially, retail prices 
probably will follow the pattern of July- 


NEW VISTAS AROUND THE CORNER 


In tropical Costa Riéa (left), and in Canada’s Yukon Ter- 
ritory (right) just under the Arctic Circle, roadwork is 
being speeded for tomorrow’s tourist trade, Construction 
on the stretch through tangled wilderness in Costa Rica 
is vital in linking the Pan-American Highway to Panama 


are said to increase resistance to water 


—thence, in time, to Cape Horn. At present the highway 
is good from Texas to below, Mexico City; from there on, 
surfacing ranges from excellent to impassable, Claiming 
its portion of the Alaskan Highway is in perfect condition, 
Canada nevertheless restricts travel because of the lack 
of tourist facilities but announces that the situation is 
being remedied, the road being groomed for general trafhe, 


August. Top grades of beef will sk 
rocket. Other grades aren’t likely to rig¢ 
much more than the amount of the 
withdrawn government subsidies. 

Mutton and lamb should keep abreast 
of beef. Pork will rise in price to match 
its scarcity, drop a little in late fall, but 
be neither plentiful nor cheap until 
November, 1947. 

No serious transportation difficulties 
are anticipated by either the packers or 
the railroads, although there is a bare 
possibility that car supply will become 
tight temporarily if animals should flood 
the market at any time. 

@eOne Meat Ball—Don’t count tog 
much on beef from those Mexican 
cattle. Livestock producers and meat 
packers agree that if all obtainable Mex. 
ican cattle were taken at a gulp, th 
would provide each U.S. consumer with 
about one meat ball. Also, the critters 
need months on north Texas grass fol- 
lowed by months in midwest feedlots, 
Expectable elapsed time from the Rio 
Grande to the grill: one year. 


CONCRETE MIXES TESTED 


Concretes and mortars in which vary- 
ing amounts of asphalt and petroleum 
derivatives are added will be studied at 
the University of Colorado Engineer 
ing Experiment Station under a $19, 
000 grant by the Texas Co. Such mixes 


penetration; to trap air in greater 
amounts, thus adding to insulating prop- 
erties and resistance to freezing and 
thawing. 
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In Omaha, as elsewhere, the feedlots are filling, but the next stops—stockyard and butcher shop—are weeks away. 
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h vary. || ° lation also have been sharply increased. 

ol F Cc p Ag The department wants 34,000,000 cat- 

ied at U ro “ a In tle and calves slaughtered in 1947 

. . . was : inst this year’s 30,300,000, and in- 

ore Dept. of Agriculture, in reversal of its traditional policy 47.4-. that seg lin state shoaghies ef 

mixes | when facing prospect of cuts in prices and demand, wants high 33,000,000 in 1948 would result in prac- 

water , gangs : tically no reduction in the present near- 

sreater production maintained to replenish the granary. record cattle and calf population, since 

; prop. the 1947 and 1948 calf crops would 
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When confronted with prospects of 
reduced demand and declining prices 
for farm crops, the traditional program 
of the Dept. of Agriculture has been to 
strive for lower output in order to main- 
tain prices (and farm income) as much 
as possible. 

ut in the face of just such prospects, 
the department has reversed its field. It 
is asking farmers for “another year of 
full production” in 1947, 
e The Forecasts—Goals to implement 
the program were set even after the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics pre- 
dicted that lower foreign demand and 
reduced incomes of domestic consumers 
would bring the average of prices re- 


' ceived by farmers down to or below par- 


ity by the end of 1947, (The Septem- 
ber, 1946, average was 122% of parity.) 


trous than they might be otherwise. 

(2) ‘The results of large production 
cannot be severely reflected in lower 
farm income, because Congress has 
committed the government to support 
agricultural prices at 90% of parity 
(BW—Oct.5’46,p5). 

(3) Long-term political considera- 
tions are important. Plenty of food at 
reasonable prices is a good way to cap- 
ture the city labor vote in 1948. What 
if the farmers are displeased? The Ad- 
ministration already has written off the 
middle west farm vote, ' 

e What Department Wants—Produc- 
tion increases that are being requested 
in 1947 include the feed grains for in- 
creased livestock production, the vegeta- 
ble oil crops, beet and cane sugar, cot- 


approximately offset these total slaughter 
figures. 

e Milk—The nation’s milk cow popula- 
tion has declined by approximately 2,- 
000,000 head in the last two years, will 
be down to about 25,700,000 head by 
January. The department wants this de- 
cline stopped, and im any case an in- 
crease in production per cow for a total 
of 120,000,000,000 Ib. of farm-pro- 
duced milk in 1947 as contrasted with 
119,000,000,000 Ib. presently estimated 
for 1947. A larger proportion of milk 
than in recent years would be made into 
butter, cheese, and other byproducts. 

@ Poultry—The 1947 goals for hens and 
eggs—7% smaller than the 1946 out- 
put—are conditioned by a reduction of 
this amount that has already occurred 


ton, and milk and dairy products. in the number of hens and pullets on 
BAE also forecast a 5% increase in Acreages of food grains would be main- farms, in response to the department's 


farmer-production expenses, principally 
for labor, machinery, fertilizer, and lo- 
cal taxes, 

e The Reasons—The explanation of the 
departure from precedent in Agricul- 
ture’s reaction to these forecasts is ap- 
parently three-fold: 

(1) The department was scared by 
this spring’s shortages and wants to be 
Sure good carryovers are accumulated 
(ever-normal granary theory) before cut- 
ting back production, By basing acreage 
on this goal, the effects of possible bad 
weather on yields would be less disas- 
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tained at approximately the 1946 level. 
Reductions are wanted in poultry and 
cess, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
e Livestock—The department is asking 
for an 11% increase in the 1947 spring 
ig crop and is penning a 10% increase 
in the 1947 fall crop. The 1947 total 
production would be 90,000,000 pigs 
compared with this year’s $1,400,000. 
The goal for cattle feeding this win- 
ter (apart from range cattle) is 4,800,- 
000 head—an alltime high record—as 
contrasted with last winter's 4,100,000. 
Estimates of the current cattle popu- 


campaign to curtail this industry dur- 
ing the last two years. But the depart- 
ment wants poultrymen to raise about 
the same number of chickens and tur- 
keys as in 1946, 

e Food Grains~The winter portion of 
the 1947 wheat crop has already been 
planted on an acreage approximately the 
same as in 1946. With only average 
yields per acre the 1947 crop of both 
winter and spring wheat is expected to 
total 934,000,000 bu. against this year’s 
1,169,000,000 bu. With carryover, this 
would make the total supply available 


2! 


A 


in 1947-48 about the same as this 
year’s 1,270,000,000 bu. 

The department wants a 36% in- 

crease in the 1947 acreage of rye, and 
a 2% decrease in rice. 
e Feed Grains—In the feed grains, the 
department proposes no increase in corn 
acreage, suggests a 3% cut in oats, but 
proposes increases of 18% for barley, 
and 28% for grain sorghums. Most of 
this feed would be used in 1948. 

The proposed maintenance of a large 

acreage of corn in 1947 (to yield not 
less than 3,000,000,000 bu.) is on top 
of an expected carryover of 550,000,000 
bu. on Oct. 1, 1947. This total supply is 
considered necessary to maintain live- 
stock production. 
© Vegetable Oils—The department pro- 
poses a 48% increase in the 1947 acre- 
age of flaxseed, a 10% increase in soy- 
beans, but a 13% decrease in peanuts. 
Increases in flaxseed and soybeans are 
predicated on forecasts of continued 
shortages of industrial and food fats 
and oils through 1947 and 1948. 
@ Vegetables—Acreage goals for fresh 
vegetables range from an increase of 
about 5% for winter vegetables to a re- 
duction of 8% for spring, summer, and 
fall vegetables. For canning and process- 
ing, vegetable acreage would be held to 
90% of the 1946 acreages. 


Cotton: A Supply Puzzle 


Current picture gloomy as big demand, here and abroad, 
foreshadows record low inventory next June. Increased. acreage 
in 1947, spurred by today’s high price, may reverse the trend. 


This year’s cotton crop is the small- 
est since just after World War I, and 
the price is the highest since about 
the same time. 

The South is talking 40¢ cotton—and 

not without reason. For, though this 
country has become accustomed to 
thinking of cotton as a surplus mate- 
rial, the world now is up against vexing 
supply problems. 
e The Domestic Picture—Considering 
the United States by itself, the supply 
for the 1946-47 cotton year (whic 
started Aug. 1) is about 16,100,000 
bales. This is made up of the estimated 
8,724,000-bale crop for 1946 and a 
carryover from earlier years of about 
7,400,000 bales. 

Out of this supply, domestic mills 
will apparently use between 9,500,000 
and 10,000,000 bales in the current sea- 
son. This is a comfortable enough 
supply-demand picture, indicating more 
than 6,000,000 bales to spare. But that 


leaves exports out of consideration, 
e Trying to Rebuild—The U. S. is out 
to regain export markets that were dwin- 
dling alarmingly in the years before the 
war and fell away almost entirely during 
the conflict. An export subsidy of 4¢ 
a lb. has been paid for many months 
to help American cotton compete 
against foreign growths. Exports were 
pushed up to 3,500,000 bales in the year 
ended last July 31, and are expected to 
be around 3,000,000 bales for the cur- 
rent season. 

When these expected exports are de- 
ducted from domestic supplies, it begins 
to look as though not much more than 
3,000,000 bales would be left over by 
the end of next July. That would leave 
the country with a minimum guarantee 
against a cotton famine if the 1947 
crop should be short. 

e Betting on a Big Crop—Maijority opin- 
ion in the cotton trade, however, is that 
today’s towering price will encourage 
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HISTORY REPEATS FOR KING COTTON 
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The price of raw cotton, long restrained by the stabiliza- 
tion program, hasn’t gone quite as high as it did after 
the last war. But the rate of climb in recent months indi- 
cates anything is possible—and many are wondering when 
there will be a spill such as took place in 1920. Diverse 
ideas on that help make the present market. But there 
is this to be said: Stocks of cotton will be relatively short 
before we pick another crop, and what is available will 
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have been picked over many times for the better grades. 
And when the crack does come, it won’t be a 75% plunge 
as it was in 1920; government supports come into action 
at 924% of parity. Cotton now is selling at about 150% 
of parity. Thus, if the price were to start down now (and 
it doesn’t show much sign of doing so), the government 
would be obliged to come to the rescue after a drop of 
something less than 40%. 
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= A manufacturer of coal mining drills was desperate fer 212” x 
oa 2%”x 4” square tubing needed for drill supports, on an order 
by scheduled for shipment halfway around the world. The re- 
rt quired size of tubing was nowhere available, but Ryerson 
947 Steel Service was equal to the occasion. 

sta By forming two channels from 4” plate and welding the 
rhat channels together we were able to deliver several hundred 
rage pieces of the required tubing! While such an emergency meas- 
1. ure is obviously not always practical, it did make it possible 


for the customer to complete his order and ship on schedule. 
And this is but one of numerous instances where Ryerson 
service has achieved the seemingly unachievable. 
There are many requirements that we cannot handle today, 
but it is often surprising what can be done with the close coop- 
eration of your nearby Ryerson plant. If needed steel is out 
of stock the Ryerson salesman will sometimes be able to suggest 
a practical alternate steel, or he may know a way in which 
flame cutting, forming or welding can serve to provide a 
workable substitute. 

So we urge you to keep in touch with us. Our whole organ- 
ization is doing everything within its power to help every 
customer get the steel he needs. 
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planting of a much larger acreage next 
year. 

' One clew to this kind of thinking is 
found in the cotton market. Contracts 
calling for immediate delivery recently 
have averaged around 384¢ a Ib. at New 
Orleans, while futures calling for deliy- 
ery after the next crop is harvested have 
gone at prices 5¢ to 6¢ a lb. cheaper, 
That, in effect, is a bet that cotton will 
be $25 to $30 a bale cheaper a year 
from now. 

e Exports the Key—The background for 
this thinking may be found in the his- 
toric ability of the Cotton Belt to over- 
produce unless export demand is ve 
high. Back in the 20’s, about 40,000,- 
000 acres were planted to cotton each 
year, and the crop generally was around 
13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales. With 
exports running 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
bales annually, surpluses rarely became 
burdensome. 

In the early depression years, how- 

ever, demand for American cotton both 
at home and abroad fell away to the 
point of ruin for the Cotton South. 
Then followed the period of acreage 
limitation to control the surplus. 
e Limited Success—Planting was cut 
about 374% from an average of 40,- 
600,000 acres to 25,000,000. But farm- 
ers took to planting their best acres, 
using more fertilizer per acre, and tend- 
ing the smaller acreage better. The crop 
dropped less than 15% to an average of 
around 12,000,000 bales. 

Domestic prices, meanwhile, were 

bolstered by government support. This 
enabled foreign nations to undersell 
the U. S. in world markets. Uncle 
Sam, in effect, held the umbrella over 
competitors while they increased their 
output. That accounts for the steady 
decline in American exports through 
this period. 
e War's Effect—Then came the war, and 
familiar patterns were shattered. For- 
eign producers, cut off from markets, ac- 
cumulated surpluses. Consumption in 
the United States skyrocketed from a 
peacetime peak of 7,000,000 bales a 
year to more than 11,000,000. Even 
with only small exports, we began to 
eat into our surplus. 

Meanwhile, supplies of foreign cotton 
grew very rapidly in spite of curtailed 
production. There isn’t as much around, 
however, as had been believed until re- 
cently; estimates of carryover outside of 
the U. S. at the beginning of the cur 
rent season have been revised down- 
ward from 16,000,000 bales to little 
more than 13,000,000. 

Add to that a foreign crop of about 
12,000,000 bales (prewar output aver- 
aged about 16,000,000) and 3,000,000 
for U. S. exports, and the total supply 
abroad would appear to be around 
28,000,000 bales. 

e War-Born Demand—All over _ the 
world, there is a crying need for cloth- 
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of 40,- 
t farm- 
acres, 
| tend- Yes, along with millions of other 
_ an American women, she can easily 
afford that “best dressed” look! 
were She owes this good fortune to 
be a 3-billion-dollar-a-year women’s 
derse : . 
Uncle ready-to-wear industry... raised 
la over to such stature by rayon. 
1 their R : ‘buti h 
steady ayon’s contri ution to the 
hrough clothing industry is clear. Because 
P rayon is man-made, it can be 
“ engineered . . . improved. 
|. For- , ; 
ets, ac- Research has steadily adapted it . : ' 
jon in to special needs. As its uses ae ; oe 
aad ’ increased, production mounted, 
Eee prices dropped. While fashionable 
gan to clothes once were for just a few, 
‘i now inexpensive rayon dresses... styled to each new season... are worn literally 
on sas ay : , , 
tailed by millions. Today more than half of the women’s dresses sold in America 
round, are made of rayon. 
ntil re- . s . Se 
side of Engineers of American Viscose, the nation’s largest producer of rayon, have | 
re cur worked closely with textile makers to help provide men, women and children | 
down- with finer, better-looking clothes of rayon...at ever lower prices. | 
> little F | <A better way to 
| ° 
about | buy Rayon Cfabrics 
tw! AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | 
00,000 : | = This identification is 
sae ly — d | (ge awarded only to fabrics 
supply America’s largest producer of rayon | MAP concaining Crowne 
aroun . , yon, after they hav 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; roa . ee a reba 
or the Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. | Tests for serviceability. 
- cloth- *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. ! 
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withe Ud... THE DOZENS 
OF PLACES FOR TREATED LUMBER 


Seats 


Wherever you look in this Brooklyn water front scene, 
you'll find a place where pressure-treated lumber 
should be used. Transit shed roofs and floors, support- 
ing and fender piling, dock and pier superstructures, 
even gang planks and stack bottoms. . . all these will 
last longer built with treated lumber. 

Treatments for wood to meet all water front conditions 
are available through American Lumber & Treating 
Company. Wolmanized Lumber* protects against 
decay and termite attack. Timbers treated with 
Minalith* fire retardant are flameproof. Creosoting 
guards against marine borer attack below the water line. 


Ticssuue lnedlaveil 


ASSURES THOROUGH PROTECTION 


Pressure treatment under exacting laboratory control 
drives these protective materials deep into the wood. 
Hundreds of millions of feet of lumber so treated is 
in service all over the world. The excellent performance 
recorded is evidence of its dependability. 


“Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


CREOSOTING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ing. So mills everywhere are striving 
to increase output as rapidly as the con- 
dition of facilities will permit. 

Due to war damage to spindles and 
looms, it isn’t likely that foreign con- 
sumption this year can be pushed up to 
the prewar peak of 21,000,000 bales. 
Suppose, though, that foreign nations 
should achieve such a figure. ‘Then the 
supply abroad by the end of next July 
would be around 7,000,000 bales—a 
minimum prewar season-end inventory. 

Thus, abroad as well as at home, sup- 
plies may be subnormal at the time cot- 
ton picking starts in 1947. That pros- 
pect, along with certain artificial 
supports such as our export subsidy, is 
keeping prices high now. 

e Outlook for ’47—But speculators are 
betting that the 1947 crop will be a good 
one. Acreage surely will be higher. 
There will be more man- and machine- 
power to plant and chop and pick. And 
there will probably be a little more fer- 
tilizer, although this is likely to be more 
than offset by increased acreage. The 
big intangible, as usual, is the weather. 

So don’t sell cotton short simply be- 
cause the price looks too high. ‘This, 
most market analysts agree, is no busi- 
ness for amateurs, 


Forest Controls 


Lumber operators ask more 
cutting on public lands, but 
foresee government regulation. 
C.I.O. backs federal program. 


The forecast by lumbermen and 
other forest-product businessmen re- 
garding the country’s timber resources 
is shifting from optimism to pessimism. 

The prospect, as it appeared to the 
American Forest Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week, is governmental 
regulation of private forest operations. 
Through the conclave, the American 
Forestry Assn. got industry, govern- 
ment, and labor together for a session 
of “laying the cards on the table.” 

e Industry Proposal—The lumber in- 
dustry is faced with the largest demand 
in history, caused by the wartime diver- 
sion of lumber from domestic consump- 
tion. It contends that if private forests 
are used to fill all the orders, the long- 
time program of selective cutting to 
maintain the balance of depletion and 
growth will have to go out the window. 

To cope with the emergency, the 
private timber owners propose that the 
government allow more cutting of ma- 
ture trees on public lands. This, the 
owners declare, would work off the 
present backlog of orders and allow 
private forests to supply future normal 
demand. 

Lumbermen assert that the cut of 
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UNITED IS HEADQUARTERS FOR 
PASSENGERS TO ALL THE WORLD 


You may go aboard a great United Mainliner today 
and be on your way to almost any major city in the 
world, It’s as easy as that! 

Making United your transportation headquarters 
greatly simplifies planning your overseas journey. 
United Air Lines has a staff of personnel trained 
in international travel procedure at its principal 
ticket offices. 

They will gladly give you all the facts about go- 
ing abroad—fairly, impartially. They will suggest 
the city where, most conveniently and swiftly, you 


may transfer from your sleek Mainliner to an over- 
seas transport. They will assist you in choosing the 
overseas airway that best meets your needs. They 
will make your reservation, arrange your tickets. 
They will cooperate with your travel agent to work 
out the final details of your itinerary—hotel reser- 
vations, ete. 

For real travel satisfaction, going and coming, 
start your trip abroad with United, the short, straight, 
strategic route from coast to coast, and headquarters 
for travel to all the world. 
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YOURE 
WANTED 


in the “Empire” district of the Southwest 
where “cities in the country” provide 
more profitable and wholesome living 
for both business and people 


“Empire” communities though smaller 
in size are big in industrial advantages. 

Overnight from great markets — all 
three industrial fuels, coal, natural gas, 
oil — railroads, motor freight and major 
airlines, 

Rich in raw materials and semi-finished 
products—diversified resources from the 
farm, mine, and forest. Good living and 
recreational opportunities in the “Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks,” 

A stable, permanent people—American 
born, resourceful, intelligent, easy to train 
with a high degree of mechanical skill. 

Here you will find a friendly atmos- 
phere — friendly to you — friendly to 
your business, Join the growing group 
of “Empire” industries which have found 
gteater opportunity here, 

Write us for a copy of “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses” .— which de- 
scribes industrial opportunities in the 
“Empire” district of the Southwest. 


Industrial Development Department 
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THE GUND vistrict 


A. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


“SERVING IN THE ‘EMPIRE’ DISTRICT OF THE 
SOUTHWEST FOR OVER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
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30 billion feet a year maintained during 
the last five years, and continuing now, 
is too much for the private forests. 

e State Custody Asked—Looking to the 
future, the lumber industry is begin- 
ning to admit, although reluctantly, 
the necessity for some governmental 
control of commercial cutting on pri- 
vate lands. 

Nineteen national leaders in forestry, 
meeting at Higgins Lake, Mich., last 
July, prepared for last week’s congress 
a “program for American forestry.” It 
recommended that government “cus- 
tody” of private forest lands be placed 
in the hands of the states rather than 
the federal government, and that a 
“thoroughgoing study of federal public- 
land policies and administration be 
made.” 

e Faulty Management?—In brief, the 
reaction of Lyle F. Watts, chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, was: 

“The solution lies primarily not on 


public lands, which occupy only a 
fourth of the area and are generally 
well managed, but on private lands, 
which occupy three-fourths of the area 
and are, in the main, poorly managed, 
The principal forest problem is to get 
satisfactory forest management on pri- 
vate lands, especially on the small pri- 
vate holdings.” 
e Support for Government—The C.1.0. 
has entered the debate on the side of 
the federal government. The union con- 
tends that the way to stimulate timber 
production while conserving reserves is 
to extend the principal features of the 
agriculfural conservation program to 
lumber. It opposes returning federal 
timber lands to private operation. 
The C.1.O is supporting a forestry 
conservation and development bill in- 
troduced in the House last April by 
Rep. Frank E. Hook of Michigan. 
The bill contains many federal con- 
trols objectionable to private interests. 


U. S. HARVEST FROM AFRICAN DIAMONDS 


What looks like one of the biggest diamond-mine strikes since Kimberley may 
prove a gold mine for a Denver (Colo.) machinery company. Williamson 
Diamonds’ mine (above) in Tanganyika, East Africa, uses jigs (below left) 
equipped with 2-mm. screens (below right) made by the South African affiliate 
of Denver Equipment Co. to unearth 6,500 carats of diamonds a month. And 
Denver Equipment reports orders for more jigs, which—together with machin- 
ery from other U. S. manufacturers—will enable the mine to double output. 
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Rubbermaid products shown courtesy of The Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio 


| These household products are representative of the colored sample of compounded stocks, or for color 

wide variety of articles that may be made in brilliantor | compounding information, please write Dept. HA-11, 

delicate colors from HYCAR synthetic rubber. And— __B._ F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
© adequate quantities of HYCAR are now available. For Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


| Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Ruble 


B. E dri h Chemi al a Vv A DIVISION OF 
c Cc omp ri THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
’ . 


NITRIC ACID—mean and nasty as they come— 
dissolves most metals in a few minutes of boiling 
anger—emits choking, corrosive fumes... 

CORN SYRUP—bland and friendly—important 
sweetener of baby’s formula, major ingredient of 
many candies... 

Both are widely useful. Both must be shipped. 
But the problems are vastly different. The acid 
challenges a tank car to resist its attack, keep it 
from eating its way to freedom and ravaging the 
surroundings; while corn syrup requires a tank car 
that will not contaminate it—it must be shipped 
Only in cars that are friendly to food. 

But many a tank car of corrosive nitric acid 
goes clackety-clacking across America in the 
same train with another of bland corn syrup— 


both safe in Alcoa Aluminum. The one is confined, 


the other protected. Carrying these and many 
another important liquid is so vast a job that 
you can scarcely buy an article of cooked food, 
or nylon, or plastic, or photographic film, with- 


out giving a nod to the friendly aluminum tank 


car that helped make it possible. 

You'll see the gleam of more and more alumi- 
num tank cars, as the railways’ broadened program 
of public service accelerates. More boxcars, hop- 
per cars, refrigerator cars, and passenger stream- 
liners built of Alcoa Aluminum. For it’s a hard-to- 
beat combination: light weight, beauty, resistance 
to corrosion, friendliness to food. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2104 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM. 
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‘s Up to Congress 
Both sides seek legislation 


‘as FPC natural gas hearings end. 
‘National planned fuel economy 
‘hinted in commission’s stand. 


Everyone was talking for Congress’ 
ear as the Federal Power Commission 
wound up its year-long hearings on the 
natural gas industry this week. The 
FPC has been talking to Congress all 
along, seeking to lay a basis in the hear- 
ings for legislation which would expand 
its authority over production of natural 
gas (in the interests of conservation), 
and over the sales of gas shipped inter- 
state—particularly bulk sales to indus- 
trial consumers. 

Competing Fuels—In addition, the 
commission wants a declaration of con- 
gressional policy on the competing uses 
of coal, oil, and gas—a declaration which 
could form the foundation of a planned 
fuel economy for the nation (BW—Aug. 
10’46,p40). 

Throughout the hearings the aggres- 
sive and growing natural gas industry 
has plumped for free competition be- 
tween fuels, and has — against any 
need for conservation. In its summariz- 
ing brief this week, the industry also 
tured to Congress and asked the legis- 
lators to slap down the ambitions of the 
commission. 
¢ What the Industry Wants—The Nat- 
ural Gas Industry Committee’s brief 
proposed amendments to the natural 

s act which would: 

(1) Prohibit FPC control over the 
end-use of gas; 

(2) Eliminate any FPC authority 
over production and gathering of gas; 

(3) Limit FPC jurisdiction to the in- 

|terstate transportation of gas between 
gathering point and distributor, and re- 
quire that rates be based on the going 
price at the well head plus a reasonable 
“charge for gathering; 
__ (4) Permit a company to extend its 
‘lines, without FPC approval, in any 
»area which the commission has author- 
ized it to serve. 
© Defection—Big surprise as the hear- 
“ings closed was a break in the nearly 
solid opposition of state regulatory 
bodies to any extension of FPC au- 
thority. The New York Public Service 
Commission joined the State of Louisi- 
ana in arguing that conservation cannot 
be achieved by the states acting inde- 
pendently, and supporting the addi- 
‘tional powers sought by FPC, 


NEW G. M. SERVICE 


Rust is nothing new to used-car own- 
ers, but many a driver who formerly 
traded in his car every year has now 
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Here you see PC Foamélas insulation being installed over a layer of roofing felt. Later, the 
specified number of plies of roofing felt, pitch or asphalt, and gravel finish will complete the job. 


ON JOBS THAT ARE TOO TOUGH FOR 
OTHER INSULATING MATERIALS... 


!6 POAM6LAS insulates permanentiy 


HE things that cause failure in 

many “roof insulations” do not 
cause PC Foamglas to lose its original 
insulating value. This cellular glass 
material is not affected by moisture, 
vapor, vermin, or the fumes of most 
acids. It is fireproof, waterproof. It 
does not swell, shrink, rot, flake, warp 
or check, 
_ PC Foamglas licks tough insulat- 
ing problems on roofs, in walls and 


floors. The big, oblong blocks are 
light in weight, easy to handle, but 
still rigid, strong and durable. PC 
Foamglas stays where it is laid. It 
does not creep, slip or pack down. 

In all sorts of plants all over the 
country, wherever conditions are 
really tough, PC Foamglas does an 
efficient, permanent insulating job. It 
helps to maintain temperature levels, 
to minimize condensation. 


* Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 


You will find a lot of worthwhile information 
on the use of PC Foamglas insulation for 
specific purposes in our authoritative, illus- 
trated booklets. Send in the convenient coupon 
for your selection of free copies. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Room 186, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


I Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Room 186, 682 Duquesne Way 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your | 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas | 
| insulation for: 


} ape... Wala. ..... Floors.....- 


wert INSULATION 


ONGEST STREET IN TH 


T sTRETCHES from coast to coast. It’s got a thou- You find a miracle network of water mains, telge—dilllis-( 
I sand names, but it’s ““Main Street” to 140,000,000 phone lines, sewerage pipes, gas and electric system 
Americans young and old. Take a stroll down the You find Allis-Chalmers working hand-in-har 
street and what do you find? with all the great names of industry—supplyin 

You find shoppers buying groceries, filling pre- machines to bring better living to every corner qf 
scriptions, trying on shoes—taking their pick of the America. 
finest products of agriculture and industry. 

You find modern stores, banks, hotels, theatres, Hardly a thing that Americans use and enje 
offices, municipal buildings—equipped and staffed today is made without the help of Allis-Chalmers, 
to serve all the needs of a thriving community. One of the “Big 3”’ in electric power equipmer 


* * * 
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@ Remember the A-C trademark 
when you need equipment for the 
generation, transmission or control 
of electric power. Allis-Chalmers 
makes hundreds of electrical prod- 
ucts—circuit breakers, motors, tur- 
+bines, generators, transformers—to 


fit the specific requirements of each 
installation. Call your nearest Allis- 
Chalmers office for practical engineer- 
ing help with equipment problems, 


@ Another A-C specialty—turbo- 
blower for a steel mill. No matter 
what your particular equipment need 
may be, it will pay you to call in 
Allis-Chalmers before placing an or- 
der. The quality of design and work- 
manship in more than 1600 A-C 
products pays off handsomely in 
terms of increased production . . . 
time, trouble and money saved. . 
better products for our good living! 


s, tekig—dllis-Chalmers is biggest of all in range of indus- 
ial products. Machinery stamped A-C is at work in 
ry basic industry—setting new records for effi- 
sent, economical, long-life operation. 

This position of leadership didn’t happen over- 
sight. It stems from 99 years of sound engineering 
\d painstaking craftsmanship—a history of integrity 

has won the respect of the keenest technical and 
business minds in the world, 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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|ALLIS © CHALMERS 


‘One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


you ese less 


“HEAT-SHAPED" 
PISTON RINGS 


FEWER STOPS ct gos stations ... power that levels out hills and 
makes far places seem near—that's what happens when you recondition 
your car with Pedrick “Heat-Shaped” piston rings. “Heat-Shaping” gives 
the greatest assurance of more: power and pep, lower gas and oil 
consumption, and the longer engine life which is so important right now. 
And remember: Only PEDRICK piston rings are 
“Heat-Shaped.” WIKENING MANUFACTURING CO., : 
Philadelphia 42, Penna. In Canada: Wilkening ( pdrich 
Manvfacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. PISTON RING 
SERVICE 


used the same car for four or five years - 


and is dismayed to find it rusting beyond 
his previous experience. Taking advan- 
tage of this situation, General Motors 
has moved to establish goodwill with a 
policy of paying half the cost of repairs 
to rusted sections of 1941 and 1942 
G.M. models. 

The program, in part, dovetails with 
a “partial panel” replacement service 
which G.M. began recently. General 
practice has always been to replace a 
damaged panel with an entire new one. 
Many damaged portions, which ma 
cover only a third or a fifth of the panel, 
can now be replaced by a welded section, 
Fisher Body Division has sent mobile 
schools through the country to train 
garage men in methods of welding sec- 
tions to damaged panels. They point out 
that this same method often can be 
used in replacing rusted parts. 


POTATO PRICE PROP 


Maine’s potato industry, having just 
gathered what looks like the biggest 
harvest of its history, is trying to put 
some props under the market. 

Last week the Maine Potato Grow- 
ers & Shippers Committee announced 
a policy of refusing to certify any dealer 
who paid less than the full support price 
for any of the potatoes he handled. The 
committee also outlined a plan to 
strengthen the present potato support 
program. 

Central feature of the growers’ and 
shippers’ plan, which will be urged on 
the government and on the industry 
generally, is a nonprofit corporation. All 
certified dealers would belong to it and 
would turn over to it any potatoes which 
they found themselves unable to sell at 
the full support price. 

Then, according to the blueprint, the 
corporation would dispose of the pota- 
toes at the highest obtainable market 
rate. The government, in turn, would 
pay the corporation the difference be- 
tween the support price and the price 
at which the potatoes were sold. 

Meanwhile, Maine growers and ship- 
pers have been taking full advantage of 
bright fall weather to harvest an Aroos- 
took County spud crop that is estimated 
at 75,000,000 bu. to 80,000,000 bu. 


NO-SHOWS PENALIZED 


Domestic airlines this week put into 
effect the second part of their campaign 
against “no-shows’—passengers who fail 
to use or to cancel reservations they 
have booked (BW-—Sep.7’46,p35). 

Effective Tuesday, airlines began to 
deduct a 25% service charge from re- 
funds on unused tickets that are not 
canceled before scheduled departure 
time. Minimum service charge, under 
the plan approved by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, is $2.50. 
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2601 Parkway Apartments, 504 dwelling units; Aaron Couisu, Architect 
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LOW-COST HOUSING IN A HIGH-COST PERIOD 


N the face of today’s high building costs, 
the problem of providing low-cost hous- 
ing is not an easy one. 

However, if architect and builder pool 
their ingenuity and specialized knowledge, 
the job should be greatly simplified. 

In the building of the 2601 Parkway 
Apartments, remarkable results were ob- 
tained in just this way—and good living 
at rentals fitting the pocketbooks of people 


of modest means accomplished. 


It’s a matter of eliminating unnecessary 
frills and materials that are expensive be- 
cause they are expensive to install, pro- 
viding working facilities on the building 
site as nearly comparable to shop facilities 
as practicable, determining where the ma- 
jor portion of labor is spent and improving 
those particular operations, and taking 
other steps to apply all the resourcefulness 
of design and construction that competent 
architects and builders can provide. 


The examples of low-cost housing pre- 
sented. here—built in Philadelphia at dif- 
ferent periods and under varying condi- 
tions—show what can be accomplished 
through close cooperation among owner, 
architect and builder. 

The Turner Construction Company, 
which built these projects, is applying its 44 
years of building experience to help solve 
the country’s number 1 problem today. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Hill Creek Housing Project, 258 dwelling units; Associated 
Architects; Warten H, Tuomas, Chief Architect 


FOUNDED 1902 


YORK 


Juniata Park Development, 284 dwelling units; W. Pore 
Banner, Architect; Kastner & Stononov, Associates 


PHILADELPHIA 


Tasker Street Housing Project, 1000 dwelling units; Asso- 


ciated Architects; Water H. Tuomas, Technical Director 


Whatever it may be, you can get 
it—in any shade, depth of tone, 
translucent or opaque, or crystal 
clear—in Lustron, Monsanto’s 
versatile styrene plastic. 


Color is Lustron’s most compelling 
quality. It opens eyes... and 
opens purses. It is molded-in per- 
manently ... with a permanently 
lustrous finish, and a smooth, 
friendly ‘‘touch.’’ It bespeaks 
quality. 

If you are designing or redesigning 
a product today...why not go 
all the way? Give it the benefit of 
colorful Lustron styling. And get 
dimensional stability, chemical and 
moisture resistance, freedom from 
taste and odor, excellent electrical 
properties, low temperature 
strength all in the bargain. 


Your molder has a beautiful new 
Lustron color kit...from which 
you can select a limitless number 
of colors and combinations . . . pre- 
pared for just this use, by Monsanto 
Plastics famous color laboratory. 
Or write direct for data: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. In 
Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 
Torento, Vancouver. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING (NOUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Supreme Court: Which Way? 


Conservative bloc, for the first time in years, may have 


sufficient strength to exert its will on economic issues. Freight rate 
case is foremost in its social implications. 


Fixed by a somewhat scandalized 
ublic 7 which is watching intently 
or we urther breaches of decorum as 

a result of last summer’s flareup in the 
Jackson-Black feud (BW-—Jun.15’46, 
p5), the Supreme Court has opened its 
annual term to hear an array of cases, 
on some of which hang the possibility 
of a long-term shift in the economy. 

e Conservative Gain?—Of paramount 
interest, regarding any case, is the pos- 
sibility that for the first time in a num- 
ber of years the court may have a con- 
servative block strong enough to exert 
its will on economic issues. 

The consistently liberal alliance of 

Justices Douglas, Black. Rutledge, and 
Murphy remains unchanged. But the 
more conservative group, with Justices 
Burton and Frankfurter at the core, is 
somewhat reinforced by the return of 
Justice Jackson from Nuremberg after 
a term’s absence. In fact, Jackson may 
give quite active reinforcement as a re- 
sult of ‘his outburst against Black last 
June. 
e Reed’s Importance—Justice Reed can 
be classified in neither bloc. Nor can 
Chief Justice Vinson, successor to the 
late Harlan F. Stone, until he has par- 
ticipated in cases before the court. 

But if Vinson were to turn to the 

conservatives, that group would muster 
(more or less loosely, of course) a nu- 
merical strength equal to that of the 
liberal faction. The result would be 
an increase in the importance of Reed, 
representing the balance of power. 
° No End to Dissents—Whatever the 
alignment may prove to be as the term 
progresses, the present puny | of the 
court is not indicative of any lessening 
in the number of split decisions or dis- 
sents. 

Some of the more important eco- 

nomic cases in which these divisions of 
opinion can be expected involve rail 
freight rates, antitrust actions against 
unions and corporations, labor rela- 
tions, and OPA practices. Highlight 
cases include: 
e Freight Rates—Perhaps foremost on 
the court’s docket is a set of cases aimed 
at upsetting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s plans (BW—Oct.6’45, 
p24) for equalizing freight rates 
throughout the country. The ICC order 
as it stands affects only a small amount 
of rail freight business, but it is gen- 
erally regarded as the first step toward 
elimination of the traditional differen- 
tials between rates in various parts of 
the country. 


The economic effects of the ICC plan 
have two significant aspects: (1) the 
possibility of promoting decentraliza- 
tion of the existing industrial concen- 
tration in the Northeast, and (2) the 
possibility that in equalizing rates the 
commission is disregarding actual dif- 
ferentials in service costs and conditions 
and thereby endangering the stability 
of the railroads. 

e@ Southern Protest—Allied with this 
case is a suit on the court’s equity 
docket wherein Georgia secks to en- 
join several railroads from what it 
describes as a conspiracy to charge un- 
lawful freight rates. The state opposes 
variations in freight charges between 
the northern and southern territories. 

Southerners insist that their indus- 
trial development will burgeon with a 
removal of the freight rate differential. 
The character of the northern opposi- 
tion does not tend to disprove this con- 
tention. 

e Antitrust Appeal—Former Asst. At- 
torney General Thurman Amold’s at- 
tempt to bring labor unions to book 
for restraint of trade under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act reached the court a 
year ago in a group of cases which are 
still awaiting decision. The petitioners, 
all from the San Francisco Bay area, 
were indicted for conspiracy under 


To which side Chief Justice Vinson 
will lend his weight in the Supreme 
Court tug-of-war is the question. 
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office machines—can improve and 


simplify your business methods 


Addressograph and Multigraph machines provide business with the fastest and 
most accurate method of writing and duplicating information on paper. 


Most every department of business copies the same words and figures over and over 
—many more times than you realize. In every one of these departments Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Simplified Business Methods can be used profitably. 


You can write or reproduce anything that involves repetition or duplication 
with Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. . . alone, in combination, or 
in conjunction with other business machines and systems. They cut out 
waste motions, eliminate errors, get work out faster and improve efficiency 
at every step. 

Telephone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales Agencies with service and supply 

departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add. ph-Multigraph Corporation 


MANAGEMENT'S 
NEW 
OPPORTUNITY 


Industry’s urgent demand for cost reduction 
is running smack into the grim fact that the 
traditional methods won’t turn the trick any 
more. But some of the shrewdest managerial 
brains in the country are achieving spectacular 
cost economies in a new way—by soundly inte- 
grating modern materials handling equipment 
and methods into the entire manufacturing 
process. 


These new concepts—they’ve been called the 
“hottest thing in industry today”—will be 
presented in meaningful pattern for the first 
time at the great National Materials Handling 
Exposition and concurrent conferences in the 
Cleveland Auditorium, January 14-15-16-17. 
For every cost-conscious executive, from presi- 
dent to foreman, this is an event of really top 
importance, 


* 


For information about the exposition, concur- 
rent technical meetings, and Cleveland hotel 
mecomemadations ....6.-ccccees: address the 
Exposition Management, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, 
CLEVELAND 
JANUARY 14-17, 1947 


which manufacturers of millwork agreed 
to union wage scales, while the unions 
agreed to prevent importation of non- 
California mill products. Manufactur- 
ers pleaded nolo contendere. Union 
groups were convicted. 

e Pullman Case—In another Sherman 
Act case, the government is appealing 
from a district court order approving 
sale of the Pullman car-operating busi- 
ness to a group of railroads. Claiming 
the move, resulting from a court order 
requiring separation of the Pullman 
operating business from the Pullman 
car manufacturing business (BW—Dec. 
29’45,p16), would substitute a railroad 
—*, for a Pullman monopoly, the 
Justice Dept. referred to three other 
offers to purchase Pullman’s operating 
business. The three unsuccessful bid- 
ders also have suits pending. 

e Patents at Stake—Elsewhere under 
the Sherman Act, the Justice Dept. 
questions adequacy of a lower court 
order establishing terms for proper ad- 
ministration of patents controlling most 
of the output of titanium pigments. 
National Lead Co., Titan Co., Inc., and 
du Pont are the respondents. 

e Labor Disputes—Labor cases abound, 
seeking to spell out the jurisdiction not 
only of the National Labor Relations 
Board but of state boards as well, in- 
cluding their relations to NLRB. 
— the issues are company unions, 
eligibility for collective bargaining elec- 
tions, and eligibility of employees for 
coverage by the Wagner Act because 
of their intimate relationship with 
management. 

Two cases, involving the Jones & 

Laughlin Steel Corp. and E. C. Atkins 
& will, if heard, spell out the 
extent to which employees whose func- 
tions are a more or less direct extension 
of management (plant guards) may be 
permitted to subject their loyalties to 
compromise by union membership. A 
third, involving Armour & Co., secks 
to determine management’s rights to 
transfer employees in such positions 
after they have joined unions, 
© Wage-Hour Test—The usual group 
of cases seeking interpretation of the 
wage-hour act ihe confronts the coutt, 
highlighted by a test of a judicial deter- 
mination that certain employees of a 
motor freight line are subject to ICC 
regulations and thus not covered by the 
wage-hour law. Two others seek to de- 
termine whether trainee-employees who 
do standard jobs under supervision of 
regular employees are themselves regu- 
lar employees, 
Price ntrol—OPA cases abound. 
Issues involve sufficiency of evidence to 
invoke criminal penalties for violation 
of OPA regulations; authority to sub- 
poena records and employees, upheld by 
the court’s refusal this week to review 
the case; state court jurisdiction in 
OPA cases. 
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ROLLWAY Acghi- 4ugled WAY! 


Under the pressure of postwar production demands, when machines 
everywhere must do more, and every shut-down means the loss of valuable 
time, ROLLWAY Right-Angle Roller Bearings will help your machine run 
longer under heavier loads—with lower maintenance and replacement costs. 


For Right-Angle Loading not only gives ROLLWAY Bearings longer life. 
It also gives greater savings in man and machine hours. Machines run at 
peak efficiency for longer periods; fewer skilled men stand idle while worn 
bearings are serviced, and there are fewer interruptions in the production 
schedule. 


These are the reasons why .. . 


7 Solid cylindrical rollers of greater roller mass and uniform roller cross- 
section . . . greater resistance to shock loads and vibration . . . longer life 
expectancy under continuous heavy-duty service. 


2 All loads carried at right-angles to the roller axis. No compound loads, 
no oblique loads, and no resultants of oblique loads can be brought to bear. 


3 No wedging of rollers . . . no pinch out... less roller end-rub and 
wear-back . . . less rubbing friction. 


4 Only pure radial or pure thrust loads can be imposed upon any single 
bearing assembly. Unit pressures per roller are substantially reduced. 


5 Greater load-carrying capacity secured in a given dimension. 


ROLLWAY BEARING CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: - wn ° Cleveland + Detroit - St. Paul + Houston > les 


EYE 
ACCIDENTS 


*5 00 


Send for a copy of the latest 
study of Eye Accident Costs. 


HOPWORKER 


PER YEA® 


Bookkeeping records seldom show the ¢rue costs of eye 
accidents—merely compensation and medical expense. However, 
the “hidden” costs* (machinery and work damage, idle time and 
lowered worker morale, to name but a few) are estimated— 

by a recognized authority—to be four times the amount of the 
direct cost of eye accidents. 

Why not let your nearest A-O Safety Representative show 


you how much an adequate eye-protec- 


tion program can save for you. 
*Not Insurable 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Old Films Pay Off 


Reissue of past favorites, 
a wartime necessity, yields big 
returns. More coming despite 
large backlog of new movies. 


Hollywood accidentally sank its pick 

into a gold mine during the war by te- 
viving old film favorites to pad slim 
offerings of screen entertainment. Indi- 
cations are that upwards of 100 features, 
hits of as long ago as 1935, will be re- 
issued in 1947. 
e Pleasant Surprise—Primarily, the war- 
time reissues were intended to help ex- 
hibitors stay in business. New releases 
were sharply curtailed, and first-run 
houses held a new product three or four 
times as long as they normally would. 
This slowed the machinery by which a 
feature filters down to the secondary 
and neighborhood houses and left a gap 
which had co be filled. 

Surprisingly high reissue grosses on 
the old films caused distributors to re- 
examine revivals as a source of additional 
revenue. Some to be distributed next 
year are expected to gross $500,000 or 
more. 

Paramount has scheduled the largest 
list (at least 35) for 1947. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer plans four—or five if Techni- 
color prints can be obtained for another 
ceed | of “Gone With the Wind.” 
Columbia has scheduled ten, Universal 
five, Warner Bros. four, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox four, United Artists one, and 
Monogram two. 

e Shelf Full of New Films—Even with- 
out the old features, Hollywood’s major 
studios have a backlog of 157 produc- 
tions completed past the camera stage. 

A popular notion is that this back- 
log is a hedge against the complete 
paralysis that might result from studio 
labor strife (BW—Oct.5’46,p11). Such 
a notion overlooks the fact that the back- 
log of negative film is useless to exhibi- 
tors. It must be printed, transported, 
and handled many times—all by union 
labor--before it can be screened. 

Many producers are slow to release 
new films because they are still feeling 
their way through the complications of 
picture selling under the recent antitrust 
decree (BW—Jun.22’46,p19). 


WHISKY BASE ASSAILED 


Kentucky’s distilling industry is up 
in arms against the state tax commis- 
sion’s plans for a 10% increase in the 
assessment of whisky in bonded ware- 
houses. Filing a protest last week, 23 
companies and 50 distillers threatened 
that unless the commission rescinds a 
recent order tentatively increasing the 
assessed value of whisky in storage from 
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DUTY is more than skin deep! 


Beneath the sleek beauty of the new 
models lies duty—the hidden functions 
required of an automobile. 

Deep inside the gleaming exteriors, 
are mechanical devices, assuring the per- 
formance that keeps the new cars sold. 

In moreand more of these mechanical 
devices, ball bearings carry the loads, 
lick friction and wear—and keep mov- 
ing parts moving precisely...in posi- 
tion...for greatly extended periods. 


u 
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For nothing rolls like a ball. 

New Departure, world’s largest maker 
of ball bearings, combines that funda- 
mental fact with tough, forged steel, pre- 
cision finished; a wealth of practical ex- 
perience—and an earnest desire to serve. 

No wonder so many 
makers of new and better 
things are proud to say, “It 
rolls on New Departure 
Ball Bearings!” 


_ NEW DEPARTURE 


Nationwide replacement and 
small order service, wherever 
you see this sign, 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONN. + Branches in DETROIT » CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 


HORDES OF SKIERS will soon con- 
verge on winter resorts, eager 
to swish down snowy mountain- 
sides. But how about getting them up again... 
in a constant, profitable stream? 

fast-growing number of them prefer literally 
to coast up in twos on the patented Constam Ski 
Lift, which Roebling builds under exclusive license 
in the eastern half of the U. S, Resort owners are 
taking to it, too. For this lift, mechanically capable 
of handling 1000 or more fares an hour, quickly 
pays for itself! 

To jobs like these, Roebling brings practical 
vision and experience in bridge and tramway build- 
ing. If you’re in the daydreaming or doodling stage 
on some unusual tramway or special purpose bridge, 
let us see it. Our engineers can help you make it real! 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


42 


How would YOU 


make a ski lift... 


—to ring up 1000 fares an hour? 


BARNYARD TO PATE 


What with livestock scarce and fowl 
abundant, feathers are in the news. 
To pull them fast and easy, Green- 
brier Co., Cleveland, offers its 28- 
fingered model (above) for farmers 
and small shops. Like the company’s 
bigger units, the rubber fingers are 
mounted on a motor-driven drum, 
reportedly get out even pinfeathers. 
The Dept. of Agriculture, concerned 
over the superabundance of feathers, 
has intensified its research (below) in 
transforming them into commercial 
fibers (BW—Jan.27'45,p56). Latest 
wrinkle: making the fibers into “hu- 
man” hair that may grace toupees. 


$25 to $27.50 a barrel, the industry 
might be forced to abandon Kentucky 
for other states. 

The protest asserts that “such value 
is considerably in excess of the equal- 
ized value which tangible personal prop 
erty is generally assessed for ad valorem 
tax purposes throughout the state.” 

Distillers say that the figure of $27.50 
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You Can’t Outlaw Gravity 


(or legislate production) 


fpr is no artificial method of 
successfully changing or modify- 
ing a natural law by manipulations of 


pressure groups or by tricky legislation. 


The key to industrial progress and a 
higher standard of living is and always 
has been an increase in individual pro- 


ductivity brought about by: 


1. The increased efforts of productive 


workers, or 


2. The adoption of new and better tools 


and manufacturing processes. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


INDUCTION 
HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 
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The focus of conflict between the 
East and the West is moving into the 
Middle East. Ideological conflicts char- 
acterized the Bymes-Molotov argu- 
ments over European settlements at 
Paris, but issues in the Middle East are 
primarily strategic. 

Soviet and Anglo-American interests 
overlap there because the area is an un- 
protected doorstep to vulnerable Soviet 
industries and the key to Britain’s em- 
pire lifeline. 

In this critical no-man’s land, now 
the pawn of intrigue and propaganda, 
the issues are numerous, complicated, 
and combustible: 

(1) Moscow adamantly insists that 
nonriparian states have no role in Dan- 
ube River regulation, that ex-enemy 
Danubian states must participate. 

(2) Moscow is putting pressure on 
Turkey to confine consultation on re- 
vision of the Montreux Convention to 
Black Sea (including ex-enemy) nations, 
while U. S. and British notes to Ankara 


EAST-WEST CONFLICT SHIFTS TO.A NEW ARENA 


urge inclusion of all Montreux signa- 
tories. The Soviets also want to help 
fortify the Dardanelles. 

(3) Moscow is supporting the Yugo- 
Slavs against Greece, which has British 
backing, on the question of Macedonian 
border revision to give Yugoslavia a port 
on the Aegean. 

(4) The United States and Britain 
have provided funds, equipment, and 
technical aid for Turkish Black Sea air- 
fields, close to vital Soviet resources and 
industry. 

(5) One of Moscow’s clubs over 
Turkey is the demand for return of 
copper-rich Kars and Ardahan_proy- 
inces, which Russia lost after the last 
war. 

(6) Britain’s eastern Mediterranean 
military strongpoint on Cyprus is being 
strengthened to protect Middle East 
interests as other British outposts 
weaken. 

(7) Suez is the key to Britain’s sea 
contact with India. Moscow has coun- 


tered demands for an_ international 
Dardanelles regime with the suggestion 
that similar arrangements be made at 
Suez and Panama. 

(8) Palestine is a British headache. 
While Moscow may not be actively 
fomenting Arab opposition, it is 
strengthening Arab ties in the Middle 
East. 

(9) The war-built U. S. airbase in 
northern Arabia is an emergency ait- 
line bypass for the Middle East con- 
veniently within air reach of trouble 
spots. 

(10) Britain’s privileged position in 
Iran’s oil industry is challenged by local 
leftists who have recently been in¢it- 
ing strikes. 

(11) Radicals in Teheran accuse Brit- 
ain of attempting to discredit Premier 
Ghavam’s pro-Soviet regime by backing 
tribes that seized the port bj Bushire. 

(12) The Soviets say Britain unlaw- 
fully occupies oil-rich Bahrein Island, 
claimed by Iran. 


a barrel actually becomes $110 a bar- 
rel, because by the nature of the manu- 
ng process a barrel is retained in 
storage for four years and consequently 
is assessed on four separate occasions. 
Adding to the industry’s woes, coun- 
sel for the Jefferson County (Louisville) 
board of education announced legal 


steps to compel the tax commission 
to assess whisky at more than the 10% 
increase. The board contended that 
warehouse whisky should be assessed at 
OPA ceiling prices, estimated to aver- 
age $73.84 a barrel, without equaliza- 
tion. The Jefferson board’s move may 
be supported by 18 other Kentucky 


counties in which are located the 70 
bonded warehouses affected by the tax 
commission’s action. 

The 10% increase ordered by the 
commission would add around $8,228,- 
381 to assessed valuations in the 18 
counties. The board of education pro- 
posal would add $170,940,000. 
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ANNUAL FuEL BILL $105,000 


A., cost-minded executive who has compared his company’s 
annual. fuel bill with the initial cost of his boiler units has discovered 
the high ratio of operating cost to purchase price which is characteris- 
tic of this class of equipment. For example, the two C-E Boilers 
shown at the left cost $54,000 installed, and the coal they consumed 
in one year cost $105,000. This example is above the average, but in 


other cases the annual fuel bill will run upwards from 100% of the 


installation cost. And, of course, this is not the whole picture of boiler 


a operating cost, for labor, routine maintenance, repairs and outage 

at losses total up to quite a substantial yearly figure. 

.. All of which adds up to one simple fact — when it comes to buying 

ly boiler units, first cost is decidedly a secondary consideration. The 

le total of annual operating costs is far more important. For obviously a 
unit that is engineered and built to provide something extra in effi- 

in ciency of fuel consumption and serviceability will, within the first 

“ year of operation, prove to be a far better investment moneywise 

le than a much cheaper unit providing a lower standard of performance. 

™ And when the figures are projected over the many years of the useful 

al lifetime of such equipment, the advantage of buying on performance 

t rather than price becomes a matter of simple logic. 

t- Combustion Engineering boilers, fuel burning and related equip- 

af ment are engineered and built to provide a high standard of lifetime 

5 performance. That they do so is attested to by the fact of their wide- 

spread use in the plants of leading industrial and utility companies. 

l, A-911A 

0 

x 

. | (y COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

2 200 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

‘ C-E INSTALLATIONS COVER ALL STEAM GENERATING REQUIREMENTS FROM 30 HORSEPOWER STOKER-FIRED BOILERS TO THE LARGEST POWER STATION UNITS 


New book tells how 
to get thousands 
or millions 

at low cost 


If your business needs thousands or millions 
quickly . . . for working capital or any other sound business use. . . send 
today for this new book. It will open your eyes to new opportunities for 
profit, through a method of financing that gives you a more liberal, more 
flexible and more dependable source of cash at low cost. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers have used our Commercial Financing 
Plan to a total of more than One Billion Dollars in the past five years... 
because it gives them more money to work with . . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets them plan ahead with confidence. It frees them from 
worries about renewals, calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. And it involves 
no interference with management .. . no restrictions on operations. 


Send today for a copy of “A Better Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how much more you can get and how long 
you can use it under our plan. No cost, no obligation. Just write the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below and ask for booklet “‘C.” 


& WHAT USERS SAY 


bal “The cost of your service is very nominal and can be absorbed easily by the 
saving obtained.” 

ME “Business more than double... Your cooperation and promptness... enable 

us to buy better stock in bigger quantities at more attractive prices.” 

“The use of your services has enabled us to increase our volume of business 

materially at a cost which is cheaper to us than other means of financing.” 

“This financing has afforded us the opportunity to expand our business and 

improve our credit position.” 

“Our cost of money is less than a line of credit... to meet peak seasons.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplus $80.000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 


FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Trains Speeded 


Railroads, with an eye to 
competition from airlines, cut 
running times and add trains 
despite lack of new equipment. 


The railway car-building industry, 
hampered by materials shortages, has 
succeeded in producing only a trickle 
of new passenger cars for equipment- 
hungry railroads. But the carriers, alert 
to the keen competition coming when 
new planes and automobiles are avail- 
able in volume, are stepping up sched- 
ules and adding trains wherever possi- 
ble without waiting for new cars (BW— 
Apr.6’46,p19). 

With winter just ahead (railroads 

claim a decided edge on airlines for 
travel in bad weather), the most recent 
railroad announcements of improved 
and added schedules -have extra sig- 
nificance. 
e Pennsy’s Plans—For example, the 
Pennsylvania R, R. reshuffled the after- 
noon schedules of its entire fleet be- 
tween Chicago and New York and 
added another 17-hour train eastbound, 
the Rainbow, leaving Chicago at 6:30 
p.m., arriving New York at 12:30 p.m. 
Westbound, a new schedule was given 
the Admiral—leaving New York 6:45 
p.-m., arriving at Chicago 10:45 a.m. 
These departure times were for the con- 
venience of the commercial traveler who 
must complete a full business day in 
either city. 

The Pennsylvania also disclosed that 

daily streamlined passenger service at 
mile-a-minute speeds between Chicago 
and Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Dayton, Ohio, is part 
of its postwar improvement program, 
awaiting only new equipment. 
e Two Hours Saved—The New York 
Central’s Missourian has cut its run- 
ning time between St. Louis and New 
York by two hours. The road also an- 
nounced that it has extended the run 
of the Cleveland section of the Empire 
State Express westward to Toledo. 

On Dec. 12, the Atlantic Coast Line 
will resume its prewar schedude of 15 
round trips a day to Florida, eight from 
New York and the East, and seven 
from Chicago and the West. On the 
same day, the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road’s Orange Blossom Special will re- 
sume its war-suspended service between 
New York and Florida. 

e All-Diesel Run—The Illinois Central 
found that its articulated streamliner 
between Chicago and St. Louis could 
not handle traffic demands. Pending 
receipt of new cars, the road withdrew 
it from service, replacing it with con- 
ventional equipment. At the same 
time, however, I. C. completely diesel- 
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ized its passenger service between these 
two points, which includes daily round 
trips by the Daylight Special, the Green 
Diamond, and the Night Diamond. Al- 
ternate trips of the Green Diamond 


to and the Daylight now require 5 hours, 
cut 10 minutes each way, a speedup of 50 
‘ minutes for the Daylight. 
uns I. C. has also speeded up its stream- 
ent. lined, diesel-powered Panama Limited 
between Chicago and New Orleans, 
stry, clipping 30°minutes from the over-all 
hes time. 
hie e Improved West Coast Service—The 
out. Santa Fe announced daily instead of 
slert twice-weekly departures for its all-coach 
hen luxury streamliner, E] Capitan, and its 
vail: all-Pullman streamliner, the Super- 
ball Chief. 
om The Rock Island and the Southern 
VV Pacific have jointly inaugurated a new 
train, the Imperial, between Chicago 
satis and Los Angeles, on a schedule of 53 
hos hours westbound and 523 hours east- 
ent bound. 
ved 
se | NAMES MAKE PUBLICITY 
the School children of Massachusetts, 
loses Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
in are being enlisted, along with author 
ak Kenneth Roberts and state officials, to 
nd, 
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ss AND NO SALES TALK 
The vending machine tightened its 
a hold a little more this week. In New 
he York’s Airlines Terminal appeared In- 
il- surographs, new automatons which 
Be dispense travel policies. A quarter in 
the slot flips a $5,000 policy beneath 
-al a window for signatures and other 
er necessary data; a touch of a button 
Id delivers it, files a duplicate. Additional 
ng quarters provide coverage up to $25,- 
an 000—underwritten by New York’s 
at Fidelity & Casualty Co, 
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Hyster Industrial Truck Service 


COVERS THE WORLD 


HIYSTER factories and Hyster dealers believe 
in follow-through. That’s why, when you purchase a Hyster 
industrial lift truck, you can depend on prompt service when- 
ever parts replacements or mechanical adjustments are needed. 

Hyster makes lift trucks to the highest standards in design, 
engineering, materials. But any machine that takes the beating 
of hoisting, transporting and stacking heavy loads every day 
needs skilled attention on occasion. Hyster dealers know this. 
They know also that a Hyster temporarily out of service for 
lack of parts or repairs is time and money lost for its owner. 

Your Hyster dealer is a good man to know. He services— 
as well as sells—Hyster pneumatic tired industrial trucks with 


capacities ranging from 2000 to 30,000 pounds. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N.E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGH 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


World’s largest manufacturer of 
pneumatic tire lift trucks 
and straddle trucks 


O peration 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ya 


REPRESENTING INVESTMENTS 
AT THE RATE OF $10,000,000 A MONTH 


During the first six months of 1946 a total of 181 mew industrial opera- 
tions were established or definite plans approved for their establishment 
in North Carolina, 


Approximately $29,359,500 were set aside for capital investment, 
and these new operations will employ between 17,000 and 18,000 men and 
women from one of the best labor reservoirs in the nation. North 
Carolina labor is famous for its adaptability to training and its belief that 
an honest wage should earn an honest day's work. 


In addition, during the same period, 100 existing industrial operations 
in North Carolina started plant expansion projects. These 100 expan- 
sions will represent capital expenditures amounting to some $33,132,000, 
and will provide employment for approximately 12,000 men and 
women from the nation’s prime labor market. 


Industries ranging from textiles to machinery, from food to furniture, 
stone and clay, chemicals, packing plants and food, are among the 
newcomers. 


There is a reason for this trend in North Carolina and for the 
wide variety of industries locating here. In North Carolina is to be 
found pure industrial water, closeness to the richest consuming mar- 
kets, economical electric power, climate which permits year-round oper- 
ation and lower buildjng costs, adequate rail, truck, air, bus and 
water transportation lines, and stable tax policies. 


Write today to Commerce and Industry Division, 3594 Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for information rela- 
tive to your specific industry. A trained industrial staff will furnish the 
answers. 


A Wooden Inducement 


Way back during the early days 

of the liquor shortage, stockhold- 
ers of many distilling companies 
were pleasantly surprised to find 
themselves the recipients of liq- 
uid merchandise in lieu of divi- 
dends. This month a somewhat 
similar situation has occurred in 
connection with another shortage 
item—lumber. 
e The recently organized Valsetz 
Lumber Co. of Portland, Ore., 
proposes to sell preferred stock 
in the amount of 14,000 Class A 
and 2,000 Class B shares. With 
each share of stock goes a priority 
certificate entitling the buyer to 
purchase a pro-rata share of the 
company’s lumber output. The 
Class A shares are being offered to 
the customers of the ‘Templeton 
Lumber Co., which owns a half 
interest in Valsetz. 


publicize new coaches and restaurant- 
lounge cars on order for the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central railroads. 
In a contest open from Oct. 15 to 
Nov. 10, the youngsters are invited to 
submit names for 24 cars which will 
be delivered early in 1947. Roberts 
and the state officials will be the judges. 
In each instance, the pupil who sends 
in a winning name will have his own 
name and address afhxed to permanent 
plates on the sides of the car given that 
name. Winners will be guests at award 
ceremonies in Boston and in Portland, 
Me., and two will be selected to christen 
the new cars in the Pullman-Standard 
Mfg. Co. plant at Worcester, Mass. 


TOMATO BOOTLEGGING 


Tomato bootlegging in Monroe 
County, western New York, has reached 
serious proportions. Major packers in 
the area, including General Foods 
Corp., Curtice Bros. Co., Standard 
Brands, Inc., and H. J. Heinz Co., have 
resorted to legal action to force grow- 
ers to deliver crops in accordance with 
contracts made last spring. 

Monroe farmers are among the few 
lucky growers whose crops escaped the 
general tomato blight. Five years ago 
processors from adjacent states began 
coming in and quietly buying up toma- 
toes from farmers who conveniently 
forgot their contracts. 

This year canners’ losses became 
acute, largely because soup processors, 
now free of price ceilings, and tomato 
sauce makers, who have more satisfac- 
tory profit margins than regular tomato 
canners, offered up to $42 a ton. By 
contrast, local canneries paid $27 to 
$30 a ton. 
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Willys-Overland Presents 


THE Jeep STATION WAGON 


New vehicles to meet new needs — this 
guide-star of Willys-Overland engineer- 
ing brings to business, large and small, 
a long-needed dual-purpose vehicle—the 
“Jeep” Station Wagon. 

In its roomy body are full-size 
seats for seven adults, with plenty of 
head, leg and shoulder space. All seats 
except the driver’s are removable, pro- 
viding 56 usable cubic feet of load space, 
easily accessible through the rear doors. 
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Body and top are all-steel, which 
means less weight, more safety and a 
lasting finish—no wood-body squeaks 
and peeling. 

It is powered by the Willys-Overland 
“Jeep” Engine, world-famous for perfor- 
mance, long mileage and low upkeep. 
The “Jeep” Station Wagon is quality- 
built for years of efficient service. 

There’s a place in your business for 
this newest “Jeep.” See it now. 


The “Jeep” Station Wagon 
is quickly adaptable to chang- 
ing needs— seats for 7 adults, 
as shown in diagram at left, or 
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Willys - Overland Motors 


load space of 


arge capacity. 


/a € . TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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FOR UNIT 
SHOWN 


WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/FONE 
—— 


Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXI 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words, 


oPERADIo 


FLEX/F ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Please send free literature as checkeds 


O Alexifone intercommynicetion 
O Plent-Broadcasting 
O Make appointment to discuss our needs 


Nemes sccccsccsccscsesesesees gr ereccoce 
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Housing Starts at Home 


Electrical manufacturer's faith in community enterprise creates 


village for veterans despite local static. Tobe Deutschmann’s plan 
provides separate dwellings at $6,500 maximum. 


Construction of an “Honor Village” 
of low-cost houses for veterans at Can- 
ton, Mass., is the result of a business- 
man’s belief in local initiative. 

Tobe Deutschmann, president of an 
electrical manufacturing corporation 
which bears his name, saw no reason 
why any community should not obtain 
housing cheaply and quickly, if one in- 
fluential citizen would break the way. 
By arousing his town’s cooperative spirit, 
Deutschmann found support for a proj- 
ect through which each of 18 Canton 
veterans will soon occupy his own house 
at a maximum cost of $6,500. 

e The Background—Behind Deutsch- 
mann’s efforts on behalf of servicemen 
is his own wartime success story. 

In 1927 Deutschmann bought the 
Rising Sun stove polish factory in Can- 
ton, hired 200 workers, and began man- 
ufacturing radio condensers. During 
the depression of the thirties his com- 
pany began to shrink. By 1940 his 
employee roster had dropped to 40 and 
his machinery was outmoded. 

But meanwhile, Deutschmann had 
invented a filter which eliminated elec- 
trical interference with radio reception. 
This and other specialty jobs had given 
his workers wide experience in dealing 
with static. The war put their experi- 
ence to use. 

The Army adopted Deutschmann’s 

“filterette,” which cut filter costs from 
$80 to $15, for its tanks and other ve- 
hicles. The company’s annual gross soon 
reached $5,000,000. 
e Starting Point: Land—The end of the 
war found Canton as short of housing 
as most U. S. communities. But 
Deutschmann’s theory that a few men 
with prestige and money could solve the 
problem included the point that such 
men hold plenty of idle land. This, he 
declared, could be donated or sold 
cheaply for housing. 

Deutschmann himself had about ten 
acres of high-grade land in Canton. 
After fighting zoning restrictions of 
40,000 sq. ft. for each dwelling down 
to 7,500 sq. ft., he sold Honor Village 
lots to veterans for $1 apiece. 

Architect William Davies designed 
attractive colonial houses at $1 for each 
set of plans, and local businessmen con- 
tributed to equip the houses, 

@ Selling Aa, Corea mere gave a 
town barbecue to explain he was not out 
for personal gain. He published a news- 
paper for a month to describe his aims. 

Selling lots for a dollar each also 

helped to disarm the opposition. And 


Deutschmann challenged local interests 
to find the profit in houses selling now 
for a $6,500 maximum. 

e Financing—A financing plan has been 
worked out for monthly payments of 
$5.28 for each 1,000 of housing. These 
favorable terms are extended on the 
understanding that, upon completion 
of the structures, the veterans will apply 
for G.I. loans from the government. 

Veterans are pledged by “honor cer- 

tificates” to occupy the houses they con- 
tract to build until the end of the hous- 
ing emergency. 
e Shortcuts—Deutschmann intends to 
bypass the lumber shortage by building 
the four-and-one-half room houses 
largely of concrete. Each will have a 
porch, a garage, and an oil-fired heating 
system. A kitchen range and a refrig- 
erator are also included in the over-all 
cost of $6,200 to $6,500. 

The Eureka-Williams Co. contributes 
a home cleaning system and _ cordless 
iron at $1 apiece. The Hallicrafters Co., 
Chicago, supplies a radio receiver for 
the same price. Other companies give 
fluorescent lighting fixtures and house- 
hold furnishings. 

The town installed the water system 
for Honor Village at no cost to the 
project. 

e Showmanship for a Purpose—Typical 
of Deutschmann’s all-out enterprise is 


Tobe Deutschmann, maker of static 
eliminators, vigorously cleared up the 
interference that threatened to bog 
down his veterans’ housing project. 
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the daily flag-raising on the village site 
by a local Boy Scout whom the project’s 
trustee pays $2 a week. This and other 
details of the plan have brought charges 
of undue “showmanship,” but Deutsch- 
mann shrugs them off. 

He is busy thinking up new ideas, 
such as using a food dehydration plant, 
which he bought before the war on a 
vague hunch that it might come in 
handy some day, to dry out freshly cut 
lumber for Honor Village. 


SECOND PREFAB CONTRACT 


Under the same guarantced-market 
contract which Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt recently drew up for the 
HomeOla Corp. (BW—Oct.12’46,p48), 
the William H. Harman Corp., Phila- 
delphia, will build 10,000 prefabricated 
steel houses. Like its predecessor, the 
new contract contains profit-control 
clauses and offers mass-production in- 
centive bonuses. 

Harman’s eight types of houses will 
be available with either two or three 
bedrooms. Prices, f.o.b. the factory, 
range from $2,925 to $3,672. The 


factory price is approximately one-half 
the total cost of the house, excluding 
land. 


Basically a one-story, rectangular 
structure with a pitched roof, the Har- 
man house is constructed of steel panels 
and uses blanket-type insulation in walls 
and ceilings, and gypsum wallboard for 
the interior finish. ‘The houses will be 
erected by dealers. 

Besides the basic assembly, the factory 
“package” includes enameled _ steel 
kitchen cabinets; electric or gas range; 
bathroom fixtures; gas, oil, or electric 
water heater; oil or gas heating equip- 
ment, and electrical wiring. 

Harman’s output is scheduled to reach 
1,000 units monthly in May, 1947. 


DYMAXION HITS A SNAG 


* Fuller Houses, Inc., which developed 
the igloo-shaped house originally called 
the Dymaxion Dwelling Machine 
(BW—Feb.10’45,p40), this week an- 
nounced that it had suspended opera- 
tions because of financial difficulties. 
Since it publicized its final model last 
spring (BW—Mar.23’46,p46), the com- 
pany has also run into knotty problems 
of engineering, management, and mate- 
rial nays inane 

“Our attempts to secure more experi- 
enced business management have failed 
until adequate major financing can be 
arranged,” explained Herman Wolf, 
president. “The National Housing 
cnr has given Fuller Houses a letter 
of intent to guarantee a market for 
10,000 houses, equal to a $65,000,000 
order, but the letter has so many ifs, 
ands, and buts in it that no financial or 
business interest will take it seriously.” 
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Gouded Kubler 
MOUNTINGS 


Apply this simple formula to new 
products, particularly while in the blueprint 
stage, and watch its uncanny magic develop 
answers that bring a better product, lower 
manufacturing costs, and increased sales. 
Isolation of vibrational stresses frequently 
enables redesign for lighter weight, in- 
creases life of bearing surfaces, and protects 
vital parts. 

Best of all, you will find the answer 
to your search for quicker and easier sales. 
Customers are enthusiastic when they find 
your usual high quality of performance 
coupled with new, SMOOTHER operation. 
Noise and vibration—the principal causes 
of industrial fatigue—no longer take their 
toll of efficiency and accuracy. Vibration 
Control cushions the nerves of industry. 

For best results, bring your vibration 
problems to Vibration Control Headquar- 
ters. The service of LORD Vibration Engi- 
neers is yours for the asking. Write today for 
a vibration analysis of your new products. 


Every genuine Lord Mounting carries the name “LORD” 
embossed in the rubber or in raised letters on the forgings. 


it TAKES BONDED RUBBER Yee Sdear 10 ABSORB VIBRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK - - + 280 MADISON AVE. 
CHICAGO - - = 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT - + = 7310 WODOWARD AVE. 
BURBANK, CAL. - 233 8. THIRD STREET 
WASHINGTON - 141 & G STREETS, N. W. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVED A 
RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORP. wef 
TORONTO. CANADA 
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RpODUCTION 


Yes! Billions of Meyercord 
Decals are used throughout the 
world for nameplates, product 
decorations, advertising signs, 
motor truck lettering, product 
finishing, tax stamps and 


home decoration 


IDENTIFY any commercial sur- 
face colorfully, durably, with 
Decal nameplates. Use them for 
operating instructions, too. No 
rivets, screws or bolts. Economi- 
cal. Can be quickly applied at 

production line speeds. 


DECORATE metal, wood, glass 
or plastic products with beauti 
ful stock or special Decal de 
s at a fraction of the hand 
ime and cost. Wash 

e, durable. Decal beauty 
will add ‘‘eye-appeal 


to every product 


ADVERTISE on dealer store fronts, 
interiors, on trucks, with colorful, 
durable weather-resistant Mey- 
ercord Decals. Space is free! 
Use it. Decals can be made in 
any colors, size, or design 

to meet all your needs, 


EXECUTIVES! Investigate Meyer 
cord’s complete product-to 
buyer Decalcomania program 
to identify, beautify, and adver 
tise your product. Write for de 


tails, on Company letterhead 


please. Address Dept. 2-10 __ 


rar Mewycrcord co. 


World's Largest Decal Manufacturers 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 44, ILL 
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Butyral for Consumer Fabrics 


Monsanto's safety-glass plastic being promoted as invisible 
coating, applied at processing mills, to protect household textiles. 
Other applications seen for paper and leather products. 


Vinyl butyral—the meat in a safety- 
glass sandwich—is ready for prea 
expansion into new consumer fields. 
One of the versatile vinyl family, the 
plastic has characteristics that make it 
suitable as a protective coating, particu- 
larly for textiles. Widespread promo- 
tion of vinyl butyral-coated textiles for 
consumer use is scheduled to begin this 
month. 

Although plastic-coated textiles are 
not new, vinyl butyral has been used 
only to a limited extent, principally in 
wartime applications. 

@ Qualities—According to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., which has begun active 
promotion of the new use, the coating is 
almost invisible (thickness is 0.001 in.), 
the “feel” of the fabric is only slightly 
affected, there is no shine or glare, 
and the coating can be applied on con- 


ventional equipment designed for rub- 
ber and pyroxilin. 

The plastic imparts water and stain 
resistance, and because it is formulated 
as a thermosetting (heat-curing) com- 
pound, it will not dissolve or wash off 
with repeated launderings. As ex- 
plained by Monsanto technicians, the 
transparent and adhesive qualities which 
made the material particularly suitable 
for use in safety glass are advantageous 
in coating applications. 
e Development—Behind this consumer 
application lies considerable wartime 
experience in the use of vinyl butyral 
coatings. Before the war Monsanto, in 
collaboration with Shawinigan Resins 
Corp. (of which it owns half), was a 
leading supplier of vinyl butyral, called 
Butvar, for safety glass. 

With auto production cut off, vinyl 


A FAMILY OF CATS FOR STANDARD 


Another big “cat”—fluid catalytic cracking unit—began operation last week at 
the Whiting plant of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). Its daily capacity is 1,050,000 
gal. of petroleum products. Part of an over-all $150,000,000 construction and 
expansion program, the new cat cracker is the first of four which M. W. 
Kellogg Co. of Jersey City, N. J., is building for the company—to provide 
higher yields and the higher quality demanded by today’s advanced machines. 
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3 Century Type 
S C Squirrel Cage, 
3-phase motors 


C). machine tools of high preci- 
sion, a Century Motor will help main- 
tain the close tolerances for which 
the machine was designed. Century 
motors’ smooth operation, with a 
minimum of vibration means that the 
driven equipment turns out more ac- 
curate production, 


Rigid construction, accurately ma- 
chined feet, permanent alignment, 
and many other Century features 
assure top performance during a long 
motor life, under the toughest oper- 
ating conditions. 


Century motors are built in a wide 
range of types, in sizes from 1% to 
400 horsepower to meet the needs of 
practically every electric power ap- 
plication. They are furnished with 
open, protected, splashproof, explo- 
sion proof or totally enclosed fan 
cooled frames to meet the require- 
ments of any surrounding atmosphere. 


Specify Century motors on all your 

electrically powered equipment. They 

are engineered to the function- 

al characteristics of the job to 
assure top performance, 


Willing 
aud Able 


@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 
reasons. 

They are all citizens of Indiana. 
They're 97% native-born, with a 
nationally recognized high stand- 
ard of literacy. During the war they 
proved they wanted to work ... 
among the seven top states in 
war contracts, Indiana had the na- 
tion’s third best record in man-hours 
lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the 
country to establish a state labor- 
management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They're friendly, they’re handy, 
they’re the folks you want as em- 
ployees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations .. . Dept. B.2 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A STRING OF COLD CARS OUT OF THE WEST 


This week a fully loaded six-car refrigerator train arrived in Cincinnati after a 
2,000-mi. trip from the West Coast, thus ending the first phase in a program of 
road-testing refrigerator car designs. Equipped with an eight-mile wiring sys- 
tem (left) connected to 20 thermocouples in each car, the train has an “office” 
car on the rear fitted with a Brown Instrument Co. electronic device for con- 
stant checking of temperatures by a Dept. of Agriculture engineer (right). The 
cars, with various types of insulation, were built by American Transit Co. 
(owned jointly by Missouri Pacific and Wabash railroads) to specifications of 
the Assn. of American Railroads, the National Bureau of Standards, shippers’ 
organizations, and refrigerator car lines. 


butyral capacity was in surplus. Mon- 
santo and Hodgman Rubber Co. then 
collaborated on the development of a 
vulcanizable or heat-curing product to 
replace rubber as a coating for raincoat 
cloth, gas-impermeable clothing, hospi- 
tal sheeting, and ponchos. 

Further development led to the in- 

corporation of Santocel—a silica deriva- 
tive in extremely fine particles—in the 
— compound. Dispersed through- 
out, the fine particles scatter and dif- 
fuse light rays and reduce glare. 
e Applications—Applications envisaged 
include not only stain- and water-resist- 
ant fabrics for household use, but rain- 
coats, leather treatment, wallpapers, 
water-resistant packages. In the case of 
textiles, leather, and paper the material 
is applied as a spread coating. 

It can also be applied (in a water dis- 
persion) as a spray to treat rugs and as 
a protective coat for enamelware during 
shipment and installation. 

onsiderable skill and care are required 
in application. Monsanto emphasizes 
that it supplies only the plastic and the 
technique of application. 
¢ Supply Am e—With automobile pro- 
duction (and safety-glass installations) 
not reaching expected volume, there 
should be ample butyral available for 
coating purposes. Monsanto states that 
it is ready to expand facilities as market 
conditions warrant. 

Other suppliers, such as du Pont and 


Bakelite, furnish vinyl butyral. Du Pont 
reports some textile applications. Bake- 
lite’s Vinylite material, a modified vinyl 
butyral, is already in use for can coating. 


AUTO-WINDOW PLASTICS 


Single or laminated plastic sheets are 
suitable for automotive windows and 
windshields, according to the Plastic 
Glazing Committee of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. The society as a 
result has made formal recommendation 
to the American Standards Assn. for re- 
vision of the code covering automotive 
safety glass to facilitate the use of plas- 
tics, subject to approval of state legisla- 
tive and administration agencies. 

The committee, composed of S.A. 
members and engineering experts from 
the automotive, glass, a plastic indus- 
tries, based its decision on ‘exhaustive 
tests. Recommendations accompanying 
the committee report establish certain 
physical requirements for such plastics. 


WOOD-TREATMENT PROCESS 


A major drawback to the use of wood 
for many purposes is that it absorbs 
and retains moisture. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
pointed the way to a possible solution 
of this difficulty lact week when it 
announced the development of a new 
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chemical process which gives wood “the 
highest om oy of dimensional stabiliza- 
tion thus far found.” 

The wood is treated with vapors of 
a solution of pyridine and acetic anhy- 
dride. This swells the wood, reduces by 
about 70% its tendency to swell fur- 


7 ther or shrink, toughens it, improves 
4 its resistance to decay, and may even 
improve its strength properties. 


Still to be evaluated are the effects 
4 of this so-called acetylation process on 
: gluability and paintability. 


PLASTICS DATA PUBLISHED 


Basic information gathered by tech- 
nicians of the plastics industry is now 
available in bound form with advance 
‘publication of Chapter 6 of the tech- 
nical handbook being prepared by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17. The 


a chapter presents data on selection of 
of type of material, design fundamentals, 
IS mold shrinkage, dimensional changes. 

” Publication of the complete hand- 
A book, covering processing, inserts, test- 
n- ing, cementing, tolerances, and related 
1€ subjects, is expected early next year. 
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m —} FOR A SINGLE STANDARD 

a Fresh from Europe, SKF Industries’ 

hs president, William L. Batt (above), 

3S. reports progress on a new industrial 
front—U, S.-British standardization of 

S machine parts. Long a pet project of 

4 both countries, the program—with a 

™ long road ahead before it achieves 
realization—gained new impetus from 

ast the recent London discussions on uni- 

s., formity of thread-screw systems, in 

™ line with tentative agreements reached 

= in an Ottawa conference last year. 
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HYATT...QUIET 


The smooth, quiet, seemingly effortless flight of a gull has 
always intrigued the minds of men. 

So, too, have men sought the solution to the smooth, quiet, 
operation of machines and equipment in transportation, in- 
dustry and agriculture. Hyatt Roller Bearings are continually 
helping to solve this problem in many fields. 

Past experience is not an infallible guide for the future— 
but Hyatt’s past experience in making quality bearings for 
over fifty years augers well for satisfactory performance if you 
lay Hyatt Roller Bearings into your new designs or any of 
your redesign projects. 

Friction goes out when Hyatts go in. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT Ga Mi QUIET 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SUNROC 


Water Covlers 


Sunroc’s Cafeteria Models are ideal 
for restaurant, cafeteria, and institu- 
tional use. They provide from ten to 
fifty gallons of cooled drinking-water 
pet hour, without pre-cooling . . . cheer- 
ully take on all comers in rush periods. 
Standard equipment includes two auto- 
matic (push-type) glass-fillers; bubbler- 
equipment is available instead if dis- 
pensing by glasses is not desired. 


Modern design and rugged construc- 
tion give Sunroc Coolers year-after-year 
dependability and unsurpassed economy. 
The Sunroc line embraces a wide range 
of AC and DC models engineered and 
precision-built for today's business, 
industrial, and institutional needs. 


Sunroc Cafeteria Models are available 
now, as are many other models. Your 
Sunroc dealer is ready to survey your 
needs, supply the coolers you require. 
Write Dep't BW-10, Sunroc Refrigera- 
tion Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


“There’s nothing like a cool drink of water” 


SUNROC 
Wailer (Coolers 


GLEN BIDDLE, PA. 
New York ¢ Philadelphia 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Tire Lifter 


To reduce physical labor in changing 
heavy truck tires, the T.E.D. % > 928 
S. Flower St., Los Angeles 15, has de- 
veloped the TED truck tire carrier. It 
is said that with the device, no straining 
or lifting is necessary to remove the spare 
and replace the flat. 

In use, the holding clamps are re- 
leased and the cradle portion of the car- 


trier which holds the tire and wheel is 
pulled away from the truck body until 
the tire is clear and can be tilted up- 
right. The tire is then released from 
the carrier and rolled to proper posi- 
tion. The flat is stored under the truck 
by reversing the procedure. The carrier 
is bolted to the truck chassis. It is made 
in two sizes, of 8.25-20 and 11.00-22 
maximum capacity. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 
Flexible Electrical Conduit 


Designed for electrical machine wir- 
ing which may come into contact with 
oil or moisture, a flexible conduit called 
Sealtite is being offered by the American 


As an added service at this time 
when production difficulties may 
delay the marketing of new prod- 
ucts, items in this department 
carry statements from manufactur- 
ers as to the availability of the 
product. If no statement appears, 
the information was unobtainable. 


Metal Hose Branch of the American 
Brass Co., Waterbury 88, Conn. The 
conduit meets latest requirements of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Assn. 

It is made of a galvanized-steel flex- 
ible tubing, covered with oil-proof syn- 
thetic material. Conduit fittings are 
standard pipe thread, and are available 
in two styles: attached at the factory, 
or reattachable for assembly on the job. 

In addition to being liquid-tight and 
bendable to small radii, “Sealtite” is said 
to resist abrasion and stand up against 
ordinary abuses in shop operations. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Water Heater 


A streamlined water heater, improved 
over prewar models, is ready for produc- 
tion by the Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Corp., at its plant, 193 Chartiers Ave., 
Crafton, Pittsburgh, Pa. Controls are 
concealed by the durable baked-on- 
white enamel steel cover over a copper 
or galvanized steel tank. The blanket- 
type insulation is of mineral wool. 

Other features are full automatic shut- 
off and an improved silent nonclogging 
raised drilled port-burner. The heater is 
available in 20, 30, 40, 50, and 75-gal. 
sizes, and uses either gas or electricity. 


Camouflaged Safe 


A pick-proof camouflaged floor safe 
for small businesses and homes has been 
introduced by Louis Fields & Co., High- 
land Park, Mich. The nickel steel safe, 
14 in. deep and 8 in. in diameter, is set 
into the floor, incased in 500 Ib. of 
concrete. 


The safe reportedly withstands fire 


and 75,000 Ib. of explosive pressure. A 
slot is provided in the lid of the safe 
through which coins and folded bills 
can be inserted when it is closed. 
When the safe is unlocked, a heavy- 
duty spring raises the lid above the floor 
level for easy removal. If the pin-tumbler 
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lock is tampered with, three locking 


dogs jam, and the safe is permanently 
locked until the Fields company te- 
moves the head. The safe can be in- 
stalled in either a cement or wooden 
floor. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Leak Detector 


Developed for leak testing in the 
high vacuum, electronic tube, distilla- 
tion, and metal-evaporating fields, the 
Veeco leak detector will indicate less 
than one part in 100,000 of helium in 


air. It is suitable for use in testing for 
gas-tightness and porosity in other in- 
dustrial products. 

The instrument, an outgrowth of the 
atomic bomb project, is manufactured 
by Vacuum-Electronic Engineering Co., 
316 37th St., Brooklyn 32,,N. Y., under 
license from the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Essentially it is a portable mass spec- 
trometer, adjusted to analyze a gas for 
the presence of helium. The mass spec- 
trometer tube is kept at a high vacuum 
by a small pumping system integral 
with the detector. The equipment under 
test is continuously evacuated, and a con- 
tinuous sample of the gas in the pump- 
ing line is passed to the leak detector. 
A small stream of helium is played over 
points of suspected leakage. If a leak 
exists, the helium enters and is de- 
tected. 

Availability: six weeks’ delivery. 


Label Glue 


An improved semi-iceproof bottle 
label machine glue, “Cooler-Proof,” is 
announced by Paisley Products, Inc., 
1770 So. Canalport Ave., Chicago 16. 
Described as a “jelly” glue, the reddish- 
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Mirage on the 


Santa Fe 


Shades of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado on his search for 
the Seven Lost Cities of Cibola—and of Juan de Onate and 
his stalwart band on their march across the sun-baked desert! 
Imagine the travel hardships they bore. 

Dreams like these are called up best in the luxury and 
comfort of a modern streamlined train rolling through a 
region rich in romance from the past. And nowhere else on 
rails will you find greater luxury for travel and greater food 
for dreams than on the famous trains of Santa Fe through 
our colorful Southwest. 


There are soon to be even finer trains on the Santa Fe. 
‘Watch for an early announcement. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES ; F 
Serving the West and Southwest 


Santa Fe 


oi 


To Solve YOUR Floor-Cleaning Problem 
CHOOSE 4 %ob-Fitted Finnell 


Since individual floor-cleaning problems 
differ widely, no one machine can serve the 
needs of all industries effectually and eco- 
nomically. The area and arrangement of 
the floors, whether congested or open, type 
of flooring and production—these deter- 
mine the equipment. 


Recognizing that fact, and guided by four 
decades of practical experience in develop- 
ing and manufacturing floor- maintenance 
machines, Finnell offers more than a score of models and sizes. 
From this complete line, it is possible to choose job-fitted equip- 
ment — equipment that fits the need in size as well as model. A 
Job-Fitted Finnell provides the greatest brush coverage consistent 
with area and arrangement of the floors and other conditions — 
whether the job calls for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry 


cleaning ... or for waxing or polishing. 


The Finnell illustrated, a Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum, is a 
complete cleaning unit all in one. It applies the cleaning solution 
(or scouring powder), scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. 
Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well as Mop 
Trucks and other accessory equipment. For consultation, free floor survey, or 
literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3810 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialisls in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 


brown compound is odorless and is sup- 
plied ready-to-use. 

The jelly character of the glue re- 
portedly provides a tough, flexible, non- 
crystallizing film that withstands consid- 
erable water immersion and resists the 
damp atmosphere of refrigerators and 
iceboxes. Resistance to water facilitates 
its use on wet bottles, avoiding dilution 
of the adhesive when applied. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


X-Ray Thickness Gage 


Continuous measurement or spot- 
checking of thickness of moving mate- 
rials without actual contact can be done 
with the Measuray, made by Sheffield 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio. It is also adaptable 
to checking concentricity of insulated 


wire, or wall thickness of tubing. The 
gage, which utilizes X-ray and electronic 
principles, is said to be accurate within 
1%. 

Masters of the materials to be checked 
are used for set-up and operating pur- 
poses. The device is thus essentially a 
comparator. Wariations in thickness of 
the material being checked are given in 
percentages of master thickness. 

The testing is nondestructive. Speed 
of material movement has no effect on 
accuracy of the measurement, it is 
claimed. 

Availability: four standard units now 
in production for 90 days’ delivery. 


Fluid Motor 


Controlled variable speed, particu- 
larly where shock-loads are present, is 
available with a new fluid motor, man- 
ufactured by the Denison —e 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The motor is 0 
axial piston design, and is available in 3- 
hp. and 5-hp. capacities, with or without 
a me control valve, with or without 
a choice of geared-head units of various 
gear ratios, and with a selection of brack- 
ets for mounting the motor. 

The motor design features a drive 
wherein constant pressure contact is 
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maintained between the driving and 
driven elements without the use of 
be mechanical linkages or connecting rods 
~ of any kind. This is said to eliminate the 
d- effects of backlash or inertia resulting 
he from sudden starts, stops, and reversals. 
id When equipped with a speed control 
” valve, infinite speed variations are ob- 
7" tained by the adjustment of a knurled 
knob on the side of the valve. A plunger 
device interlocked with the speed-con- 
trol valve permits instant acceleration 
whenever desired from any preset speed 
to full speed. When the plunger is re- 
ot leased, the motor returns to its preset 
ss speed. This plunger can be controlled 
= by lever, cam, or other arrangement. 
ld If the motor is used without a speed 
le control valve and is powered by an in- 
ed dependent pumping unit, the speed may 
be accurately regulated by adjusting the 
3 volume of oil delivered to the motor. 
Availability: small quantities, 60 
days. 
Aluminum Flashlight 
“Tops,” a new pocket flashlight, is 
made of heavy-gage aluminum by the 
Blairsville Machine Products Co., Blairs- 
ville, Pa. The streamlined flash is 5 in. 
long and 3 in. in diameter. It uses a 222 
bulb and two size-AA batteries and is 
available in anodized red, blue, green, or e e 
lain aluminum. G ed—T ¢ ty Prod 
( Availability: normal delivery 30 days. ear 0 apaci uction 
4 
| Ice Crusher wus OF GEARS—gearsof lbs. of gears daily, in addition 
Plastics and metals are combined in Many — and shapes, to supplying loads for three 
The ff the “Ice-O-Mat” crusher manufactured for a large variety of uses— _interplant trucks. And to Tow- 
= x — a oe ros se are produced by Warner Gear motor’s record for versatility 
hin astic parts are molded of red Tenite— ae . 
cellulose acetate—by Injection Molding Division, Borg-Warner Corpo- and capacity = be added 
ked Co., also of Kansas City. Ice is ground ration. Mass production of economical operation ... oper- 
Dur to desired size with four stainless steel this sort entails numerous ating costs for each unit total 
ya blades, rotated by a handle. A dial on . only 1, of th tor’ 
; of the unit sets the degree of grind. The handling problems, many of Abe trocar, competences 
1 in receiving hopper slides away from the which are effectively solved by For every handling problem, 
base, and is molded with a pouring lip. a fleet of eleven Towmotors, however unusual, there is an 
eed Availability: shipments start Oct. 28. Pay f : 6 aekin 
on On receiving docks, a single engineered solution...a 
is Towmotor handles alltypesof Solution based on Towmotor 
ik raw materials including 18- ¢xperience and “know-how” 
foot bar stock, keeps mate- gained in solving handling 
rials flowing to production problems in every industry. 
departments. In the shop, Sendforyourcopy of the Tow- 
icue Towmotors tier 5600-Ib. loads motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
, is three high to triple storage GUIDE today. Towmotor 
al space, provideasimple answer Corporation, 1221 East 152nd 
a to the perplexing problem of Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
n 3 transporting 1200-lb. cyanide 
t 
~ pots from heat-treating to FSEE 8S OF VITA 
ious storage. One unit often does 
ack the work of a ten-man gang. 
lrive In the shipping department, 
t is two Towmotors load 250,000 THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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READER 
ACTION 


@ IDEAS —carefully selected and planned 
ideas . . . there’s the reason for Household’s 
irresistible allure to 2,000,000 homemakers. 
Over 150 nourishing ideas fill the pages of 
each issue of Household—touch on every 
vital phase of small city and town living— 
invite and get action in a bome market where 
66% of all non-farm single family dwellings 
are located. 

Yes, it’s this unique idea-planned edi- 
torial content that makes Household the 
No. 1 magazine of action in America’s rich 
small city and town market. 

If you want to cash in on this reader 
action (last year there were 179,711 re- 
quests for beauty leaflets alone) put your 
advertising in Household. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION bitinlbved 
FOR SMALL CITIES AMD TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Inc. 


ad 


F I N A N Cc E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Utility Refinancing Drags 


Revision of reorganization and liquidation plans may be 
necessitated by reaction of stocks in bear market. Proposals based 
on estimated equity values face drastic changes. 


Many individuals were so busily and 
happily engaged in riding the 1942-46 
bull market gravy train that they neg- 
lected to convert their handsome paper 
profits into actual cash. But by no 
means do they comprise the full crop 
of today’s bear market victims. 
© Utilities Affected—The sharp June- 
October slump in market values will 
have important repercussions in many 
quarters. Particularly apt to be af- 
fected are the many Liquidation and re- 
organization plans worked out in recent 
years by major utility holding compa- 
nies in compliance with the utility hold- 
ing companies act’s drastically restrictive 
requirements. 

For some time after this law was 
passed in 1935, little was accomplished 
by the industry toward complying with 
its provisions. Much of this delay, ob- 
viously, was caused by suits brought by 


companies affected to determine the 
act’s legality. Other delaying factors 
included the depressed markets for 
utility securities. 
e Recent Headway—In the last few 
a however, considerable headway 
as been made in utility reorganization, 
Furthering this progress has been the 
stimulation to utility shares engendered 
by the late lamented bull market move. 

As a result, there are few holding 
companies which haven’t been busy in 
recent years working on plans to comply 
with the act’s requirements as inter- 
preted by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. As far back as June 30, 
1945, some 342 companies with over 
$4,000,000,000 of assets had actually 
divested. 

Obviously, there’s still much work 
to be done, for on that date there were 
still 54 registered holding companies 


BANKING FROM THE DRIVER’S SEAT 


In growing favor is the bank deposit drive-in—which doubles as a traffic relief 


measure. Typical is the three-window drive-in department—for commercial 
depositors only—located in a street-level tunnel in the Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, Tex. (left). It was opened three years ago, now handles some 
60 customers an hour. That the system is gaining popularity in smaller towns, 


too, is attested by Butler County National Bank, Butler, Pa., where a new 
drive-in teller’s window (right) handles not only commercial deposits but 


payrolls and check cashing as well—at the rate of about 50 customers a day. 
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Dispelling the time-worn theory that 
large molded plastic pieces are imprac- 
tical and uneconomical, these Admiral 
phonograph and radio-phonograph 
cabinets effectively demonstrate that 
large products as well as small can be 
molded of Durez phenolic plastics. 

The bigger cabinet (right) when as- 
sembled contains a five-tube radio and 
automatic record player. The molded 
Durez body weighs 9% pounds and the 
cover 31% pounds. This makes a total 
cabinet weight of only 13 pounds. 


Radio Frequency Preheat 


Compression-molded in a 400-ton 
press, the special Durez compound 
used in this larger unit is preheated 
by radio frequency. This modern 
method of production facilitates the 


INTERESTED 
IN LARGE PLASTIC 
PIECES ? 


molding operation considerably and 
results in the strong, attractive cabi- 
net shown. 

The smaller unit, Admiral’s automatic 
record player, is also molded of Durez 
but in a 300-ton press. 


Why Plastics? 
The progressive Admiral Corporation 
experimented and found that for top 
quality cabinets of this type— having 
light weight and an integral, lustrous 
finish, plastics were better suited than 
any other material. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 
The excellent moldability, impact 
strength, eye-appealing finish, and the 
non-resonance of phenolic plastics 
proved the decisive factors in the choice 
of these most-versatile-of-all-plastics. 


2 


PHENOLIC 


Why Durez Phenolic Plastics? 
As specialists in the production of 
phenolic plastics for the past quarter 
century, the Durez staff have developed 
more than 300 multi-propertied Durez 
phenolic molding compounds from 
which to select the plastic that pre- 
cisely fits the job. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Machining Data on Phenolic Plastics” 
is an informative manual which covers 
all the standard machining operations 
encountered in the average plant. Write 


for your free copy. No obligation, of 
course. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 210 Walck Road, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. Export 
Omni Products Corporation 40 East 
34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


RESINS 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


* DON’T MISS 
THE POINT! 


Taree New England centers have main-line 
facilities of the major railroad arteries which feed this 


five billion dollar retail market, 


Here’s how they stand in relation to the market — 


% OF N. E, 


CONSUMERS WITHIN 

75 MILE RADIUS 

- 6,468,256 . . 
aa 
Springfield . ° 
*Including New York State 4,681,726 


MARKET 


Worcester ° 


Worcester is the logical branch plant and distrib- 
uting center for New England. Served by the three great 
railroads, more than fifty motor truck lines, and airline 
service, it lies at the economic center of the New England 


market, 


Write the Industrial Bureau, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, for more facts on 
the right location for your New England 
branch plant or distributing center. Engi- 
neering assistance on your problems is 
available, 


. 16% 
4,974,868 e e ° 58 %o 
4,232,208* , . « 50% 


controlling 118 holding units, 943 
operating subsidiaries, and over $16, 
000,000,000 of resources. 

e SEC Issues General Rules—Under the 
helding company act SEC can authorize 
and approve voluntary reorganization 
plans and call on the courts to force 
their consummation. And the commis- 
sion can specify the exact methods by 
which geographic integration and corpo- 
rate simplification are to be achieved. 

In issuing orders outlining what a 

holding company must do to meet re- 
quirements of the act, SEC thus far 
has usually not specified the exact meth- 
ods. All proposed plans, however, 
must follow several general rules. All 
nonutility properties owned must be 
sold, and a system must become well 
integrated. Intermediate holding com- 
pany units must be liquidated. And a 
company’s capital structure must be 
simplified, with the equity generally 
limited to only one class of shares. 
e Ways to Divest—In order to achieve 
the drastic readjustments needed to 
meet these requirements, companies 
may choose from several possibilities. 

Favored up to now have been: 

(1) The direct exchange of operating 
subsidiary securities for a holding com- 
pany’s own outstanding issues; 

(2) The issuance of subscription war- 
rants permitting holding company stock- 
holders to purchase securities of their 
system’s operating units; 

(3) The distribution of a holding 
company’s securities portfolio to its 
stockholders through dividends; 

(4) The offer of securities of reorgan- 
ized holding companies in exchange for 
the old outstanding issues; 

(5) The direct sale to the public of 

varying portions of holding company 
security portfolios. 
e Sales in Offing—The most popular of 
these divestment-of-control methods 
recently have been through direct sale 
to the public and doom stockholder 
subscription rights. Utilization of these 
two alone during 1946 had resulted in 
the sale of some $225,000,000 of operat- 
ing company common stocks to stock- 
holders and the public. It is estimated 
that the public sale of an additional 
$500,000,000 of such issues was recently 
being seriously considered. 

Present readjustment plans likewise 
call for the exchange of many more util- 
ity-operating securities for holding com- 
pany issues now outstanding. As much as 
$2 billion of public utility operating 
company common stocks will eventually 
be owned by the public as a result of the 
workings of the public utility holding 
company act. 
¢ Good Wartime Showing—Primarily 
causing the buoyancy revealed by utility 
stocks generally during the closing wat 
years and for some time after V-J Day 
(BW—Nov.24'45,p62) were: 

(1) The industry’s unexpectedly good 
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, showing under wartime conditions; 
(2) Widespread beliefs that it would SAY! THAT'S A 


prove a big a the excess- BEAUTIFUL TINT FOR 
rofits tax was dropped; KK: . ; 
(3) Confidence that it would experi- A LETTERHEAD! USE IT “¢ Soca “age: 
ence little trouble in switching from war FOR MY ORDER! Ee. iT 
to peace production. OF THE 
All these factors have proved true. HANDSOME NEW 
Operations have even been better than COLORS OF 
expected since through August the in- é 
dustry probably earned some $450,000,- HAMMERMILL 
000 after all charges, compared with BOND. 
$351,000,000 net for the similar 1945 
period. However, the basic picture is 
not quite as bright as it appears on 
first glance. 
e Costs Rise Rapidly—Gains in gross in 
1946 have not been offsetting this year’s 
higher operating costs. The earnings 
improvement has been caused solely by 
savings in interest costs through refund- 
ing operations, and elimination of the 
excess-profits tax levy (BW—Aug.24'46, 
p93). State and municipal taxes are 
moving up steadily. Rate cuts have 
been increasing (BW—Sep.28’46,p81). 
Compared with 1940, a $10 gain in gross 
is currently needed to produce a $1 ex- 
pansion in net income. 
Thus, if utility revenues, now at rec- 
ord-breaking levels, should begin to 


Yes! It’s one of the 7 
new letterhead colors 
of Hammermill Bond! 


Before deciding on your next letterhead, do a little 
*‘shopping.”’ It’s easy. Just send for the sample book 
showing the new, clear, pleasing colors Hammermill 
Bond offers you. 

We'll send you, too, a copy of ““Your Next Letter- 
head.” It gives the essentials of modern letterhead 
design and 26 examples of good arrangements of 
type, emblems, trade marks, etc. Provides a profes- 
sional standard by which you can appraise your 
present letterhead —improve it or redesign it en- 
tirely. Just send the coupon. No charge. 


TO LEAD TOOL MAKERS 


At its annual meeting in Quebec last | AARRBAaE By WATERMARK 

week, National Machine Tool Build- Fat 

ers Assn. elected Herbert H. Pease 

(above) president, elevating him from 

first vice-president. Pease, president of 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Divi- 

sion, New Britain Machine Co., 

Conn., has long been active in the 

association. At the meeting, members 

were cheered by the prediction that 

all price controls on machine tools ; = 

would be lifted by the year’s end. sae Teper Company, 3608 iat Sas Spat en Seen. 
send me—FREE—a sample book showing the color range of Hammermill Bond 
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if it's built by 


Here is the New Wagner 


-- {t's dependable 


ALL-IN-ONE Substation 


Engineered as a single unit, ready to con- 
nect to the line, this ALL-IN-ONE 
substation provides several important 
advantages in the distribution of electric 
power in factories, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools, etc. It greatly simplifies 
planning, purchase, and installation of 
power distribution equipment inasmuch 
as. this one unit comprises a complete 
substation, with air-cooled transformer, 
high voltage disconnect switch and low 
voltage circuit breakers, compactly ar- 


ranged in a streamlined steel cabinet. - 


Neither fireproof vault nor safety fence 
is required. This indoor unit can be 


placed at load centers to shorten low- 
voltage feeder lines, thus effecting a 
substantial saving of copper. 

Wagner ALL-IN-ONE substations 
are built to the same high standards of 
quality which have characterized Wagner 
transformers for well over half a century 
—your assurance of dependable per- 
formance. 

Dependability is a characteristic of all 
Wagner products. The complete line 
includes electric motors, transformers, 
air brakes, hydraulic brakes, industrial 
brakes, CoMaX brake lining, NoRoL, 
and Tachographs. 


For details on any of our products, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices, 
or write to Wagner Electric Corp., 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


Wagner WE Electric 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


show much of a drop, earnings could 
contract quite sharply very quickly. 

e Average Slumps—Late last spring the 
Dow-Jones utility stock price average at 
its bull market high disclosed a gain 
of 219% when compared with its 1942 
wartime low. This high, however, didn’t 
reach the levels that had been antici- 
pated when some readjustment plans 
were being drawn, nor those earlier vis- 
ualized by some of Wall Street’s utility 
stock experts. 

This disappointment, obviously, has 
been much accentuated by the close to 
25% drop that the stock market barom- 
eter now reveals. The joint effect of 
these two factors on the public’s opin- 
ion of proper operating company stock 
values, moreover, is well illustrated by a 
glance at what has been happening 
pricewise to some of this year’s earlier 
offerings of operating-company common 
stocks which were once the property of 
major holding companies. 

e Rapid Price Declines—Examples: the 
sale last May of large blocks of In- 
dianapolis Power & Light, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, and Columbia & Southem 
Ohio Electric common previously 
owned by utility holding systems. In- 
dianapolis P. & L., sold at $31 a share, 
was recently available at $24, Pacific G, 
& E., offered at $44, could be picked 
up for $38, and Southern Ohio at 
around $37 vs. its initial cost of $53.50, 

In June, United Corp., a big holder 
of Columbia Gas & Electric shares, 
complained bitterly (BW —Jun.15’46, 
p48) when that system sold its $54,- 
700,000 holding of Dayton Power & 
Light common to an underwriting group 
at a price of $33.64 for subsequent pub- 
lic offering for as little as $35.75. Those 
shares were recently selling, however, at 
$28.50. California Electric Power 
shares, sold a few days later at $13.25, 
were also available for purchase late last 
week at a 30% discount. 

A really sour divestment-operation 0c- 

curred last August when Columbia G. 
& E. offered its stockholders first crack 
at the 2,040,000 shares of Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric stock it had long owned. 
Less than 30% was taken by Columbia’s 
stockholders, however, and the rest had 
to be purchased by a prominent invest- 
ment banking group in accordance with 
a previously signed standby agree- 
ment. Offered publicly last month by 
these bankers at $26 that offering has 
since proved very sticky. 
e May Revise Plans—Obviously, unless 
the situation improves considerably 
pretty soon it is bound to slow up the 
pace of SEC clearance of utility holding 
company reorganization or liquidation 
plans, and it appears likely that pro- 
posals based either on market values or 
on estimated equity values will have to 
be frozen if not revised downward. That's 
one reason for the sharp decline recently 
in holding company stocks. 
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SISTER’S NEW DRESS 
and Dad’s sox may have 
left the textile mills, 
hundreds of miles away, 
only a few hours ago... 
thanks to rapid Truck-Trailer delivery. 


Not only do raw materials ride the roads 
from mills to factories, but finished prod- 
ucts, too, roll to retail outlets faster by the 
Trailer method—often faster than the U. S. 
mails. And, in most cases, goods are 
loaded once and unloaded once. Damage 
from double handling is eliminated. Pack- 
aging costs are reduced. 


Service to customers of the Akers Motor 
Lines, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., who maintain 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


HIGHWAY USERS PAY FOR THE ROADS! 


Government studies prove that commercial vehicle oper- 
ators pay more than their full share each year for road 
building and maintenance. And, in 1940 {le (last normal 
year before the war) highway users paid $755,613,000 
ht taxes fo the general support of the government, 
excluding income, Sones profits and social security. 


FRUEHAUFS MOVE iT FROM 
‘IN A HURRY! 


A TRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE 


a fleet of 156 Fruehaufs, clearly illustrates 
how this direct method of hauling cuts 
days from regular L.C.L. schedules. Ship- 
ments from Boston to Atlanta, approxi- 
mately 1135 miles, arrive the third morn- 
ing by Trailers, cutting usual delivery time 
in half—thus finished goods reach retail 
stores much sooner. 

Today’s shortages all along the line— 
affecting everyone, from manufacturers to 
retail dealers—demand the most efficient 
type of hauling to get goods to market in 
record time. 

If you are not using motor transport in 
your business, it is more than likely that 
you can improve your delivery service. 
Talk it over with a professional hauler or a 
Fruehauf Transportation Engineer. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 


View of Akers Motor Lines, Over this rovte, Akers’ 
Atlanta, Ga., Terminal — fleet rolled up a total of 
one of 9 modern terminals. 6,000,CO0 miles in 1945. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these shares. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


100,000 Shares 3.65% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 a share) 


200,000 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $25 a share) 


Price of the Preferred Stock $102.75 a share 


and accrued dividends 


Price of the Common Stock $41 a share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY &CO. BLYTH &CO.,INC. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Dated October 10, 1946 


MINNEAPOLIS AKRON 


— 


Adequate Working Capital 


Industry management today faces greatly expanded produc- 
tive activity at substantially increased operating costs. Both 
higher production levels and higher costs represent addi- 
tional drains on working capital which, under pre-war 
conditions, was considered adequate. 


Our 67-year experience in financing major American in- 
dustries provides an unusual background for the solution of 
today’s problems. You are invited to consult any of our 
partners or managers regarding your financing plans. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C: dity Exch 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 


LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST.PAUL WORCESTER 


——EEE eee 


Wall Street Truce 


New York Stock Exchange 
and union agree to status quo 
for 30 days. Employers think 
U.F.E. has lost momentum. 


The status quo on Wall Street’s labor 
front will be maintained for at least 30 
days, despite earlier pessimistic beliefs 
that Oct. 15 would mark the beginning 
of an upheaval in the financial district 
(BW-—Sep.7’46,p79). The New York 
Stock Exchange and the independent 
United Financial Employees, represent- 
ing some 800 employees of the Big 
Board, have agreed to a month’s truce. 

Negotiations over a new wage con- 

tract to replace the one expiring this 
week are still deadlocked, but the ex- 
change and the union will try again on 
Oct. 22 to reach an agreement. 
e Demands 25% Raise—The union has 
made 27 demands, the principal ones 
being a 25% across-the-board wage in- 
crease for all its members, a seven-hour 
day, five-day week, double pay for over- 
time, three-week vacations for ten-year 
workers with an additional week for 15- 
year workers. 

Last week, at a meeting attended by 
several hundred union members, Emil 
Schram, exchange president, made 
counterproposals which included some 
concessions as well as a few demands in 
behalf of the employer. He said the ex- 
change was willing to grant a $5 raise to 
workers earning $45 or more weekly, $4 
to those in the $35 to $44 bracket, and 
$3 for the $21 to $34 group. Schram 
emphasized that last July the exchange 
granted raises which “brought salaries 
approximately 15% above the rates 
called for in the contract just extended.” 
e Against 5-Day Week—As for vaca- 
tions, however, three weeks with pay 
for workers after 15 years of service was 
as far as the exchange would go. 
Schram said that he did not believe 
the exchange was yet ready to institute 
a year-round five-day week nor to pay 
double wages for overtime except after 
twelve hours had been worked in any 
one day. 

The exchange apparently is willing 
to effect some adjustments in certain 
working conditions. Schram empha 
sized that the Big Board is definitely 
trying to arrive at a basis for agreeing 
on a new one-year contract and that its 
proposals were not being made on any 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis. 

e Wants Strikes Outlawed—Schram 
also made it clear that the proffered 
concessions were contingent on U.FE. 
acceptance of additional conditions 
the new contract providing for penal- 
ties against any of its members should 
they strike, picket, or refuse to cross 
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Sketched from triple scull owned by Union Boat Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business .. . en- 
gineering ... business operation ... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields, 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services tor the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


e 3... together 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster ahd Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks, 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New York 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 


can be hazardous indeed. 


Each week this practical publica- 
tion brings you timely facts and 
sound guidance on which to act with 
enlightened judgment. Each week 
it gives our reviews on the immedi- 
ate outlook for stocks and our con- 
sidered opinion on prudent longer- 
term investment policy. 
Additionally, it contains analyses 


As one of the oldest and most respected advisory organiza- 
tions, Moopy’s may be very helpful to you in coping with 
today’s difficult problems. We render several types of services, 
one of the most widely used of which is 


Moody’s Stock Survey 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BALTIMORE ¢ ATLANTA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND « CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES e SAN 


The Practical Value of 
MOODY’S SERVICES 
in Today’s Markets 


Like many investors you probably are perplexed today. You 
recognize the peril of holding cash in an inflationary era, yet 
realize that there can be further corrections in the stock market. 
You face decisions to which previous experience holds no trust- 
worthy answer but appreciate also that a “do nothing” policy 


of basic industry groups and their 
leading issues, with suggestions for 
ses and substitutions. 

Moopy’s STOCK SURVEY can be 
of inestimable value to the thought- 
ful investor seeking trustworthy 
assistance. We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of the current 
issue, Please ask for Bulletin 26 W 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


is the word for 


K.C.Allen soning 


i 


ALLEM CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE., W.W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 


picket lines. He also wanted present 
provisions covering maintenance of 
membership and checkoff of dues car- 
ried over into the new contract. How. 
ever, U.F.E.’s current demand for a 
preferential shop and no “escape clause” 
was turned down. 

@ Voluntary Raises Criticized—At the 
meeting U.F.E. President M. David 
Keefe stated that he was opposed to the 
exchanges’ granting voluntary wage in- 
creases without union consent since 
only “a negotiated increase is a healthy 
increase.” He also contended that the 
exchange was overemphasizing the July 
1 raise which, Keefe asserted, actually 
represented only a 3% to 4% hike for 
most of the workers involved. 

Considerable discussion at the meet- 

ing concerned the type of grievance ma- 
chinery that should be set up under the 
new contract. U.F.E. didn’t question 
the Big Board’s right to fire or promote, 
but Keefe maintained that his union 
had the right to question such action 
when there was any doubt of its pro- 
priety, and on this point employer and 
worker representatives remained miles 
apart. 
e Drop in Prestige?—Opinion in Wall 
Street is that U.F.E. has lost quite a bit 
of the prestige and organizing momen- 
tum it had last summer. U.F.E. has 
suffered several defeats in recent weeks 
in its efforts to win collective bargain- 
ing rights in important Wall Street 
banking and brokerage quarters. These 
included elections involving the cler- 
ical employees of Harris, Upham & Co. 
and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., two 
of the Street’s largest brokerage houses. 
Wall Street employers also breathed 
easier after the union was defeated by 
clerks at the Empire Trust Co. 

U.F.E. is currently trying to have the 
Harris, Upham & Co. election set aside 
on the grounds of unfair labor practices. 
Reports also indicate that its organizin 
drive is still under way and that it wil 
soon ask for elections covering em- 
ployees of A. M. Kidder & Co. as well 
as some other of the large stock ex- 
change firms. 

Nonetheless, despite these signs of 

life and apparent strong bargaining posi- 
tion with respect to Big Board workers, 
Wall Street, correctly or not, is consid- 
erably less concerned over the union’s 
potentialities now than it was just a 
month ago. 
e C.1.O. Union Busy—The Street, how- 
ever, isn’t entirely free from possible 
labor troubles at the moment. Vying 
currently with U.F.E.’s organizers are 
organizing crews sent into the area 
lately by the Financial Employees Guild 
of C.I.0.’s United Office & Profes 
sional Workers, 

That aggressive union, already bar 
gaining agent for many employees of 
such prominent life companies as Metro 
politan, Prudential, and John Hancock, 
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THE ROAD BACK 


New capital issues in Britain 
increase rapidly 


225 


200 \ 
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(years ending June 30) 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


New issues of capital in Britain in the 
year ended June 30—excluding gov- 
emment borrowing and corporate re- 
funding operations—reached a figure 
nearly 50% above the aggregate for 
the whole war period. And, emphasiz- 
ing the rising trend, new issues in 
July, 1946, of this year amounted to 
£32,000,000, more than half the total 
for the preceding twelve months. 


is now fighting vigorously to remain the 
bargaining agent for the guards and 
messengers of Bankers Trust Co. The 
union has just filed a petition for certi- 
fication as collective bargaining agent 
for employees of Irving Trust Co., and 
is plugging away trying to recruit brok- 
erage employees generally. 

Whether this branch of the militant 

C.I.O. group will later on edge the more 
local UFE. union out of the picture 
still appears questionable since Cassie 
fore Wall Street’s clerks, even in hard 
times, have shied away from the aggres- 
sive recruiting tactics of old line labor 
groups. 
* Bank Grants 10% Hike—It’s interest- 
ing to note, however, that the upsurge 
recently of the U.F.E. and C.1.O. in the 
district apparently hasn’t been without 
its favorable repercussions where some 
Street workers have been concerned. 
Recently, for example, New York’s 
large Bank of the Manhattan Co. volun- 
tarily granted all its employees, except 
officers, a 10% wage hike and sweetened 
the pot by making it retroactive to 
July t 


“We want copies of this for every 
man on our plant’s fire squad!” 


Are you sure that the fire extinguishers in your plant are always 
ready for action if the need arises? 


Are they inspected on a regular schedule? A frequent enough 
schedule? Are they recharged whenever necessary to keep them 
up to full fire-fighting strength? 


You can easily be sure that the answer is “Yes” to a// these 
questions. Just put a copy of Kidde’s “Inspection and Main- 
tenance of First Aid Fire Extinguishers” in the hands of every 
man responsible for plant fire protection. 


This handy booklet will tell your fire squad just how to set up 
an inspection schedule. How often to inspect extinguishers, and 
what to look for. When to recharge. (Not only Kidde extin- 
guishers; every type encountered in plants.) 


We'll be glad to send you as many copies as you need—just 
drop us a line. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc.; 1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


The word ‘‘Kidde"* and the Kidde seal! are 
rade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


DOES YOUR BUSINESS 
NEED MORE 
WORKING CAPITAL? 


ARE YOU HOLDING 
AN INVENTORY? 


If your answer to these questions is 
YES, you'll find Lawrence System Field 
Warehous-ng the answer to your problem. 

Without moving your goods, Lawrence 
will set up a field warehouse on your 
premises. Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts, issued on your inventory, serve 
as collateral for a loan from your bank 
or other lending agency at lowest com- 
mercial interest rates. 


INVESTIGATE LAWRENCE SYSTEM NOW! 


For 33 years Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts have been profitably used by 
nearly every kind of business producing 
or dealing in tangible goods—raw mate- 
rials or finished products. 


This booklet tells how to turn 
sleeping inventory dollars into 
working capital with field ware- 
house receipts. Send for your 
free copy. 


LAWRENCE——— 


Va 
ol Oe epts 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Division Offices: 


San Francisco 1 1, Calif. 
37 ee Street, Dept. B-4 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
TN. tal oy “aay B-4 


New York 
72 Wall Lg Dept. B-4 


27 BRANCH OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES, COAST-10-COAST 
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MARKETING 


Sears Nearing No. 1 Spot 


With four months left in fiscal year, company may surpass 
A.&P.’s 1942 record sales total in spite of shortages. Postwar plans 
stress modern stores, intensive selling, no major expansion. 


When figures for 1946 are complete, 
a new name may head the list of Amer- 
ica’s distributors. 

Last week Sears, Roebuck & Co. re- 
leased its gross sales figures for Septem- 
ber and for the first eight months of its 
fiscal year. ‘Total volume for these 
months was $1,017,571,033, up 63.6% 
from a year ago. September volume was 
up 81.6%. 

If this sizzling pace is maintained, 
Sears’ gross sales ne fiscal 1946 will 
come to about $1,800,000,000. Biggest 
previous total was the $1,471,178,000 
record rolled up in 1942 by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., long holder 
of first place in retail volume. 

With current shortages of meat, oils, 
soaps, paper goods, and other grocery- 
store staples, A. & P.’s chances of gain- 
ing $406,000, 000 in 1946 seem slight. 
Measured against the same background, 
Sears’ achievement gains in perspective. 
e Emphasis on Volume—Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, Sears chairman, keeps one 


eye on vital statistics in the United 
States (page 8) while helping his younger 
executives to chart a course for the com- 
pany to follow. To those who know 
Sears, the company’s present program 
shows many evidences of Gen. Wood’s 
touch. 

Sears has engaged in no major post- 

war expansion drive. Instead, it has 
been emphasizing a lot of relatively 
minor extensions and technique bet- 
terments which in the aggregate are 
volume boosters. 
e Stores and Sales—Besides opening a 
few stores in Latin America (BW —Oct. 
12’46,p75), the company is rebuilding, 
extending, or modernizing (where it can 
obtain construction permits) practically 
all except the very newest of its Class 
A stores. It is building (to avoid rent- 
ing) or modernizing many B stores, 
For now, it is doing little about its C 
stores. 

Aggressive sales techniques are also 
coming to the fore as Sears’ buyers swell 


THE TEMPO QUICKENS BELOW THE BORDER 


Additional evidence that present-day Mexico is no slouch when it comes to 
keeping abreast of the latest methods of marketing is the bustling supermarket 
(above) in Mexico City. Lessons learned from their neighbors north of the 
border are manifest in the attractive, well-lighted building, the wheeled carriers, 


the neatly stacked shelves—better stacked at the moment than many in the _ 
U.S. A. “Murals” high on the walls add a practical note; they instruct Mexicam — 


housewives how to shop in the modern emporium. 
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@ Fireplace bellows, picturesque air tools of 
another day, are still found in the quaint, spot- 
less kitchens of Provence, southern France. 
Here, cooking is done in great open fireplaces, 
the wood fire being blown by the ancient bel- 
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Buffalo Limit Load” Fans are used 


‘s for ventilating, exhaust service and 

Where Air Must be epi er fn a 
44 
Handled “To Specifications’*! 


@ Whatever your job for air, there’s a _ fan to your exact, required capacity. . . for 
“Buffalo” fan to handle it most efficiently years of economical, trouble-free service. 
under your conditions. Ventilating, blow- The trained “Buffalo” representative in your 
ing, exhausting, conveying and many other _ city will gladly discuss your air problem 
air uses are put on a scientific basis by our — with you at any time. 

“Buffalo” engineers ... who “‘tailor” each 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


es to 458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
aa Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Successful Change in 
Hollywood Movie Formula 


“Boy Meets Girl”: Nine years 
ago, when Mr. Film-Maker was first 
introduced to Miss Spot-Radio, he 
cried, ““What! Hire her to advertise 
my motion pictures? Why, she’s a 
direct competitor of mine!” 

“Boy Fights With Girl”: For a 
long time after this, whenever Mr. 
Film-Maker and Miss Spot-Radio 
met, they bowed but rarely spoke. 
Then Engineered Advertising got 
the two together for a heart-to-heart 
talk. 

“Boy Makes Up With Girl”: Mr. 
Film-Maker was still suspicious, but 
upon persuasion of the third party 
he decided to give Miss Spot-Radio 
a chance to help sell his pictures. 

“Boy Falls In Love With Girl”: 
Thanks to the airy charm and hard 
work of Miss Spot-Radio, the box- 
office records of Monogram Pictures 
like “Dillinger” and “Black Market 
Babies” began to soar. 

“Boy Marries Girl”: Engineered 
Advertising proved beyond all doubt 
that one field of entertainment — 


radio—can be used to sell the prod- 
uct of another. Now Monogram’s 
newest production, “Suspense,” star- 
ring the lovely Belita whom you see 
above, is being box-officed to new 
heights with a series of powerful 
radio spots, based upon a hard- 
earned fund of “know-how” about 
the things that lead people to line 
up in front of theatre ticket-booths. 
“The Happy Ending” is the rule 
in the campaigns run by the clients 
of Engineered Advertising, whether 
the goal is to sell a motion picture, 
a can of oven-baked beans, a box of 
facial tissue, or your product or ser- 
vice. May we tell you more about the 
values of Engineered Advertising? 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, 
Advertising Engineers, have been 
serving many leaders of industry 
and commerce since 1919. Main 
offices in New York, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; Radio Headquar- 


ters, Hollywood; Service offices 
in Chicago, Portland, Seattle and 
London, England. 


SPENDING FOR PROFITS 
Prepackaging of produce for retail 


markets, an increasingly important §. 


trend (BW—Mar.16’46,p83), has been 
done chiefly by wholesalers. But Ken- 
neth Kessler, a La Habra (Calif.) 
farmer, whose tomatoes this year 
brought 12¢ to 14¢ a Ib. in cellophane 
as against 8¢ a Ib. loose, finds it a prof- 
itable one-man operation. To make 
his $2,000 packaging machine (above) 
pay off, Kessler plans a ten-month 
shipping season, using other products 
from his 175-acre farm and those of 
his neighbors. Thus, counting 250 
working days a year, Kessler figures his 
manually operated machine costs him 
about $2 a day on a five-year write- 
off, a premise which is being given 
consideration by other growers. 


the incoming flow of merchandise. Its 
midseason catalog (BW —Sep.21’46,p 
72), which appeared a month ago, was 
sopeletmenind this week by the regular 
Christmas flyer that pushes gift mer- 
chandise. 

© Record Club—Only last week the firm 
announced that it has formed the Sil- 
vertone Record Club to merchandise 
phonograph platters along much the 
same lines as its outstandingly success- 
ful People’s Book Club. Sears will 
pepper its record fans with a monthly 
magazine-format piece called the Silver- 
tone Voice, which will plug new addi- 
tions. Subscribers to the club will get a 
free bonus record for each four records 
that they buy. This is essentially the 
plan used by Record of the Month 
Associates, Inc., which made its bow 
during last year’s Christmas season 
(BW—Dec.15’45,p86). 

Instead of offering standard-make 
discs, Sears is putting out its own. 
These are 12-inchers made of red vinyl 
plastic. Associated Muzak Corp., parent 
company of Muzak, Inc., will do the 
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You get trouble-free operation 
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but you can still have all the advantages of [s Truck Bodies 


® Does your business require truck bodies of any 
special design? Do your particular requirements 
call for an individualized style? You can get 
exactly what you need from your LS Jim—your 
Lindsay Body Builder. 


He has experience in your field. He has the 
know-how to meet your design requirements. 
And, he can build into your truck bodies all the 
basic advantages of Lindsay Structure: lightness, 
great strength, durability, all-metal construction, 
ease of repair, low over-all operating costs. 


LS service is nationwide, and there is a Lindsay 
Body Builder near you. Ask him today about 
your next truck body. Write to The Lindsay Cor- 
poration, 1728 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Sales 
Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal. 


LINDSAY 


mower 


_ STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


"DISTRIBUTORS “AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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recording and manufacture the plat- 
ters. Preliminary announcements hint 
at music not too highbrow for the mass 
market. Artists already listed for Silver- 
tone subscribers include Vivian della 
Chiesa, Ted Dale, Erich Leinsdorf, Syl- 
van Levin, Glenn Osser, Lanny Ross, 
Allen Roth, and Claramae Turner. 


Supercharger 


Filene’s installs a budget 
charge account, allowing up toa 
year to pay, to help attract more 
credit customers to the store. 


Department stores, with an eye to 

the return of a buyers’ market, are bend- 
ing every effort to increase their number 
ot charge-account customers. Charge ac- 
counts not only help keep customers 
loyal to the store, but prompt them to 
make a good many more purchases, 
since the average customer finds it 
psychologically easier to charge than to 
buy for cash. 
e Attraction—This month Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co. of Boston is inaugurating a Per- 
manent Budget Account plan, intended 
chiefly to attract customers who need 
somewhat more credit than the 30-day 
charge account allows them, and some- 
thing broader than the budget payment 
plans that can be arranged on single 
large purchases, such as fur coats. 

P.B.A. allows the customer a revolving 
amount of credit which he may maneu- 
ver for his convenience. He pays a fixed 
monthly fee plus a 1% carrying charge 
on his unpaid balance. Twelve times the 
monthly sum is allowed him as the max- 
imum credit which he may use at any 
one time. He may use his special P.B.A. 
charga-plate in Filene’s main or men’s 
store, or in the eight branch stores. 

According to government regulation, 
he must pay one-third down on any 
single purchase exceeding $10, but the 
remainder may be budgeted. 

e Pretested—As a member of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc. (BW—Aug.10 
’46,p83), Filene’s is profiting by the 
experience of Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
New York, a sister store, which has used 
the plan for several years and, last Jan- 
uary, began a stepped-up promotional 
campaign about it. ‘I'wo other Federated 
stores, John Shillito Co. in Cincinnati 
and F. & R. Lazarus & Co. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are also adopting the plan 
currently, and the other two Federated 
members, Abraham & Straus, Inc., in 
Brooklyn, and Foley Brothers Dry 
Goods Co., in Houston, are expected to 
follow suit within the next few months. 

The plan has proved outstandingly 
successful at Bloomingdale’s, and 
Filene’s reports that the response so far 
has exceeded all expectations. 
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The Three tilts 


of New Orleans to your industry here 

ot 
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to Bas ' eet ae , 
d Within 100 miles of New Orleans—1,300,000 people with $1,250,000,000 _ a & 148 
-” annual income. : 
er To the south—Latin America, whose businessmen share our Latin 
1C- tradition and like to trade with New Orleans. They appreciate the 
TS facilities of our International House and International Trade Mart— . 
to unique in the nation. 
25 With miles of steel and concrete wharves, complete banking and export 
Phe facilities, this second port in the U. S. A. enables you to tap new ex- ” 
bs panding markets of all the world. \ ‘al 
0 
2’ ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ed 
ed 
* | A Wealth of Raw Products Nearb 
ic- 
nt Near your plant in New Orleans are petroleum and natural gas, some 
le of the world’s largest sulphur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and 

other minerals—together with timber lands and sugar cane, rice, sweet 
ng potatoes, soy beans, cotton, tung...all assuming new importance for to- 
d morrow’s chemurgic products. 
. 
e In addition, New Orleans has loyal labor (with a high productive record), 
P e economical electric power, and an equable climate that promotes efficiency. 
iX- 
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"| Cost-Cutting Transportation 
he 
d Six major air lines, (in addition to air-freight lines), use New Orleans’ 
0 Moisant Airport—the nation’s largest. Low rail and barge rates to all 

points in the Mississippi Valley give substantial savings. Steamship 
he PP y 

lines reach to all parts of the world. And motor freight lines supple- 
- ment New Orleans’ other unique transportation facilities. 
n- 
: WRITE TODAY FOR “Greater New Orleans”, informative booklet 
°c analyzing today’s industrial opportunities. Or write for full, confi- 
iti dential information, specifically applicable to your business and to 
n- the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans Association 
in of Commerce, or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
ed 
in 
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A worker sets the Hancock Flo- 
Control Valve at the exact point 
as simply as he adjusts his ther- 
mostat at home. 


So accurate is the valve in 
maintaining the exact amount 
of flow in the line it can be 
regulated within a hundredth of 
a turn of the wheel. Compare 
this with the crude methods of 
marking a valve with a dab of 
paint or a piece of string! 


With this enduring accuracy, 
the valve is designed and built 
to render perfect service over 
long years. 


If in your processes it is nec- 
essary to control the flow 
through the line, by all means 
install Hancock Flo-Control 
Valves. Once a setting has been 
determined it can be duplicated 
as quickly as the wheel is turned 
to the designated point. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for full information. 


Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Frozen in Cans 


California food processor 
adopts tin container. Firm's 
continuous-cooker method is 
designed for mass production. 


Next year some premium-quality 
frozen fruits and vegetables will be 
packaged in tin cans. The processor will 
be the Pacific Grape Products Co., 
Modesto, Calif., which last year suc- 
cessfully marketed a few token ship- 
ments of canned frozen peaches in half 
a dozen large U. S. cities and in Hawaii. 

Now, according to Stanley F. Trip- 
lett, president, only the lack of tinplate 
is holding up the company’s plans for 
producing frozen apricots, melon balls, 
figs, tomato juice, and other items in 
cans under the brand name Dainty Pak. 
e Advantage—Freezing food in cans is 
not the supererogation it first appears to 
be. Because cans can be vacuum-sealed, 
they provide absolute protection against 
flavor changes and oxidation, which 
turns frozen fruit black. 

Triplett plans to use 1-lb., square 

cans to save transport and storage space 
and to fit Dainty Pak products into ex- 
isting dealer facilities. 
e Continuous Process—Equally im- 
portant in Pacific Grape’s program is 
the fact that its freezing process is con- 
tinuous and automatic—two qualities 
prerequisite to mass production in prac- 
tically any industry. Most commercial 
brands are now frozen in batches. 


At Pacific Grape, the seamed can 
enters a continuous cooker converted for 
freezing. The cooker is a horizontal 
cylinder about 8 ft. in diameter and 30 
ft. long. The can is carried through it 
Slowly by a “arr gy receiving a ‘bath 


of alcohol at —32 F. In 40 to 45 minutes 
the can emerges hee 3 for the packing 
case. 

At this speed the capacity of Pacific 

Grape’s single freezing unit is about 75 
tons every 24 hours. This is equivalent 
to the entire ovtput of a moderate-sized 
plant operating by the batch process. 
e Precedent—The continuous process 
was pioneered eight years ago in San 
Francisco by Dr. D. Glenn Sorber of 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Sorber’s patents are now owned by Paul 
A. Hawkins of Los Angeles (president of 
Good Humor Ice Cream Co.) and David 
Scobie of Chicago, who see possibilities 
of licensing packers to use them. 

Frozen orange juice, produced by an- 

other process, has been marketed in tin 
for several years. 
e Cost Difterence—Cans, of course, cost 
more than paper packages. Triplett esti- 
mates that they will add about 2¢ to 
retail cost of comparable products in the 
conventional package. ‘This difference, 
he hopes, will be offset by improved 
flavor, appearance, and texture. 

One hazard is consumer education. 
Although the can is conspicuously 
labeled “Frozen Food” and is cold and 


moist to the touch, the California state 
board of health fears that housewives 
will treat canned frozen foods as they 
would other canned goods. Stored in the 


MAN TO MAN: IT’S IN THE CARDS 


Tapping a new vein in its campaign to expand the greeting card market, Hall 
Brothers, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., comes up with a Christmas card just for 
men (above), following its venture into the teen-age market with “Solid 
Senders” (BW —May18’46,p92). The Hallmark game bird Christmas cards are 
full-color reproductions of twelve of the Game Birds of America paintings 
made by Lynn Bogue Hunt for Field & Stream. Mounted on triple-fold 


vellum, they sell at $1 for a set of six cards. 
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Don’t delay 


Prepare your car for winter now. 
Let your Nor’way* dealer protect 
your radiator against winter. Ask 
him for PEAK*, the completely safe 
permanent type anti-ireeze, or 
Nor’way, the long-lasting meth- 
anol anti-freeze with corrosion in- 
hibitor that gives you maximum 
protection at minimum cost. 


Be wise 


Before installing anti-freeze 
ask your dealer to condition 
your radiator for winter with 
Nor’way Cleaner and 
Nor’way Stop Leak. Nor’ way 
Radiator Service—cleaning 


METHANOL type 
$1.00 a gallon 


and checking the entire cool- PERMANENT type 
ing system—guarantees care- $2 .6 5 a gallon 
free winter driving. Ask him 
about it, 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, 


@ He sits in.a tour-walled office, but the 
Reppestingy of the world are at his fin- 
ger-tips, this editor of a great metropoli- 
tan daily. By telephone, a aph, tele- 
, the news pours in, but long exper- 
= has oat lien to sense. a veal, 
to select the significant ... to let his 
paper speak with the voice of the people. 
In controlling the power that runs 
industry’s machines and equipment, 
experience in selecting the right friction 
clutch or hydraulic yea is important, 
too...important to efficiency and to prof- 
its. For 28 years, the Twin Disc Clutch 


. 


Twili Disc 


. CLUTCHES AND /HYDRAULIC URIVES 
\ \ 


ogee has specialized in the field of 


clu and hydraulic drives... in not 
only designing and building proved 
t links, but in selecting and applying 

the right unit for each application. 
This broad experience . . . covering 
of industrial installation, in- 
dulieg both friction clutches and hy- 
draulic drives... is one reason why to- 
day so many manufacturers say “For 
an impartial answer to your power con- 
trol problems, take it to Twin Disc!” 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off orque Converter 
Machine Tool 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


cupboard, rather than in the home 
freezer, they would soon defrost and be- 
come dangerous for consumption. 


MAGAZINE FOR RETAILERS 


Liberty Distributors, an eleven-year- 
old wholesalers’ buying group, is pub- 
lishing a new magazine, Your Business, 
for distribution to the 80,000 retailer 
customers of its 26 members. 

On the premise that existing hardware 
trade magazines are edited for the large 
dealer, and that articles for the guidance 
of village stores are obviously written 
down when they do appear, Your Busi- 
ness is devoting itself specifically to the 
problems of small hardware store own- 
ers. 

The new magazine is the major part 
of Liberty’s plans to help its dealers meet 
competition with mail-order chain out- 
lets, tire chains, and other stores with 


WATER COLORS 


Daughter can even go near the water 
in Catalina’s new $50 hand-painted 
surf suits—which show a lot less of 
daughter than most abbreviated swim 
togs. Artist Ray Ross uses colorfast 
dyes in the six designs; Dr. Manfred 
Niedeck, zoologist-artist, collaborates 
in the painting. Catalina is restrict- 
ing the collection to 50 U. S. stores. 
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"The only dip-type writing set offering 


a choice of Esterbrook precision-made 


points, each especially designed to perform 


a particular business writing job or fit an 


individual writing style 


CAN’T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD... 
PUTS JUST THE RIGHT AMOUNT 
OF INK ON THE POINT 


WRITES 300 WORDS WITHOUT 
RE-DIPPING! CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 


SOLID DURACROME PRECISION- 
MADE POINTS - 


THE RIGHT POINT 


% 
— 
~> 


FILL ONCE...WRITE FOR 


B 
MONTHS! SEE WHEN IT’S SEE FOR THE WAY 
TIME TO REFILL Ly YOU WRITE 
oA 
BE, 
Ask your stationer for a demonstration or 2# Oa 
write us, if your stationer cannot supply you. The op 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Cooper St., Camden, N. J. ynted 


(In Canada write Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto.) 
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DIP-LESS* WRITING SETS BY 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN: MAKER 


*Reg. U. 6, Pat. OF 
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THE MAZE OF WIRES that vitalize today’s 
complicated electrical equipment 
must be quickly identifiable for in- 
stallation and repair. The Western 
Lithograph Co., of Los Angeles, solved 
the problem with numbered tabs 
of pressure sensitive cloth adhesive. 


You guessed it—they called on 
Bauer & Black. Industrial Tape No. 
223 proved exactly what was needed. 
Cloth tape tabs make simple and 
speedy the identification of individ- 
ual wires in multiple assemblies; 
they’re inexpensive, last as long as 
the wires and withstand repeated 
handling. 


HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT 


Bauer & Black Industrial Tape may solve 
your problem. A Bauer & Black Technical 
Consultant will be glad to examine your oper- 
ations for time-saving, cost-cutting, produc- 
tion-speeding uses of tape. To have him call, 
write Dept. 610 today. There’s no obligation! 
(Our stimulating monthly Automotive News 
Letter is free, too; you'll enjoy it.) 


A product of 


(BAUER 2a BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


buying tie-ins. As such, it is a continus. 
tion of Liberty’s original purpose; the 
jobbers’ group was formed in 1935 with 
nine members, to buy lower by buying 
cooperatively, and sell lower to retailers 
so they could in turn sell consumers at 
lower prices. 

Later, members adopted a plan where- 
by Liberty merchandising experts advise 
retailers on store operation, and in some 
cases recommend store renovations, the 
costs of which are split between retailer 
and wholesaler. This assistance is offered 
without obligating the dealer to con- 
tinue buying from the Liberty whole- 
saler, or make any minimum amount of 
purchases. 

Liberty expects that the help ex- 
tended to its dealers through Your Busi- 
ness will cost it nothing, since the maga- 
zine will carry advertising. 


SOLD: ONE WHITE ELEPHANT 


When the 80% wheat-extraction or- 
der was rescinded Sept. 1, flour makers 
found only one small annoyance to tem- 
per their enthusiasm—useless invento- 
ries of the special paper bags printed to 
package the special flour. But millers 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area have 
found a way of realizing a cash return 
on the bags, at the same time creating 
for themselves a reservoir of goodwill. 

The Twin Cities, like the rest of the 
country, have been experiencing a short- 
age of grocery bags. Now housewives 
are carrying their purchases home in 
sturdy 10-Ib. and 25-Ib. flour bags, sold 
to the grocers by the millers, and every- 
one is happy. 


P. S. 


Gimbel Bros., Inc., and subsidiary 
companies, last week reported that in 
the first six months of the year sales were 
35.5% above the same period in 1945, 
and net profit ($8,001,380) four times 
higher. Common stock earnings were 
$5.18 a share, compared with $1 for the 
first half of 1945. 

In the McCall Corp.’s third qualita- 
tive study of women’s magazine reading 
interests, released last week, the num- 
ber of respondents who reported keen 
attention to advertising pages increased 
to 23%, from 16% in 1939. Fiction in- 
terest dropped from 72% to 65%; cur- 
rent events and social and economic 
topics gained. 

Cutler Sign Advertising Co., Philadel- 
phia, announces a new policy of paying 
15% commission on orders for electric 
store front signs placed by advertising 
agencies, on the premise that such signs 
are an advertising medium, 

Postwar Note: Western Airlines’ traf- 
fic representatives are drumming up 
business for its 12 daily nonstop San 
Francisco-Los Angeles flights by per- 
sonal calls on West Coast businessmen. 
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General Foods simplifies 


payroll and accounting 


1% procedure with C4aLonale 


Ma a 


For overa year, General Foods has handled 
a nation-wide salary payroll with a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine system, Installed 
in New York headquarters, this system 
has ae possible the more oe and 
speedy preparation, writing, and distri- 
ek br Saery checks, " 


National Payroll Machines produce a 
payroll check showing printed figures for 
the gross amount of pay, each deduction, 
and net amount of check—the same 
printed data appears on a complete pay- 
roll summary and a detailed employees’ 
earning record, All necessary tax figures 
are accumulated and recorded. All entries 
areclearand legible. Inaddition, paper-size 
of the employees’ statement is reduced to 
a convenient, more easily handled unit— 
thus stationery savings are very high. 


Installed in the same offices, National 
Bookkeeping-Accounting Machines are 
used in Geawel Food's accounts-receivable 
procedure. Efficiency has been height- 
ened here, too. The many time-conserv- 
ing, automatic features of National ma- 
chines give them an advantage in speed; 
their simplicity makes it easy to train 


Pen ee 


operators. Another plus—these machines 
can be used for trial balancing or other 
miscellaneous adding. 


No special system need be adopted to 
fic National machines—they are built to 
fit any system in use, meeting the needs 
of individual plant practices and methods. 
So, whether your business is large or 
small, National will probably be able to 
suggest new and better methods to reduce 
your accounting costs and increase profits. 


Let a National Representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations, 
without cost or obligation to you. The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the 


PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking 
Meters is a sound investment 
because you know exactly what to 
expect in the way of returns. 
Scores of cities report that the 
revenue from MI-CO Meters, over 
the cost of maintenance, has made 
it possible for them to purchase 
additional equipment for further 
traffic regulation.  MI-CO Meters 
pay out quickly because they are 
seldom out of order . . . some cities 
reporting less than one service call 
per meter per year. MI-CO Parking 
Meters have an enviable reputation 
for dependable, low cost perform. 
ance over long periods of time, 
and under the severest weather 
conditions. G If you contemplate 
the metered plan of parking, be 
sure to investigate MI-CO. Write 
for details and case histories. 


MI-CO 
METERS 


231 Court St., Covington, Kentucky 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronte Co., Inc. 
Covington, Ky. 
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Portal Pay: Accomplished Fact? 


Supreme Court's refusal to rehear Mt. Clemens Co. case 
has widespread implications. Employers theoretically would be 
liable for “all time” workers spend on company property. 


Management’s sharp disappointment 

with the action this week of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in refusing to rehear the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case (BW— 
Sep.21’46,p94) has produced, in some 
quarters at least, the opinion that the 
portal-to-portal pay question is now set- 
tled. If that proves to be true, the 
court’s rejection of the company’s re- 
hearing petition is historic. 
e Widespread Liability—Left in its pres- 
ent legal status, the wage-hour act holds 
every employer covered by it theoreti- 
cally liable for compensation to em- 
ployees for time spent in preparing for 
work or traveling on company property 
to his work place, in addition to the 
time he spends actually working. 

If time going to, and preparing for, 
his work has him on company property 


a total, with his working time, of mor 
than eight hours in any one day or 49 


hours in any one work-week, then the” 


employer’s liability is for time-and-one 
half pay. And the liability runs retro 
actively to June 25, 1938, the date of 
the wage-hour law’s enactment. 

e Implications—Clearly, if the principle 
of pay for travel time, which was first 
established in the mining industry, ig 
applied to all employers, the economig 
consequences are incalculable. Not only 


manufacturing establishments, but also q 


wholesale, retail, service, financial, and 

commercial enterprises of all types and 

descriptions will be directly affected. 
Such a prospect staggered even labor 

minded Washington officials. 

e Ruled Last Summer—The Mt. Clem. 


ens Pottery Co. case which the high : 


EVERYBODY'S HAPPY BUT THE CATTLE 


A goodwill gesture to hungry steelworkers at a Flushing (L. I.) plant developed 
last week into a drama of near-frustration—with the White House providing a 
happy ending. While his drooling employees watched, Thomas F. Kearn¢ 
(left), president of General Steel Products Corp., installed 38 Texas steers in a 
jerry-built corral near the plant. His plan to provide his 150 workers with freé 
steaks came a cropper, however, when OPA forbade the animals’ slaughter om 
the grounds that they weren’t being distributed through regular channels. The 
denouement came when President Truman lifted meat controls—but not 
before the mysterious disappearance (and recovery) of six steers provided a final 


dramatic touch. Regardless of decontrol, the men will get their beef—free, 
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Painting by Herman Bartel —‘‘Stripping the Island Tobacco” 


Growing Dollars in Puerto Rico 


HOSE LEAVES of rich tobacco raised in Puerto Rico help to 

buy from the U.S., rice, shoes, meat and other goods the 
island needs. Sugar, needlework, rum and tobacco are the 
island’s major products. Ninety-six percent of all Puerto 
Rican products shipped abroad are sold to American import- 
ers. Out of every dollar used by Puerto Rico in purchases 
abroad, ninety-one cents is spent in the U. S. 

No country in the Western Hemisphere, except Venezuela, 
has experienced so great an expansion of trade as Puerto 
Rico since the beginning of the century. 

Besides the processing of agricultural products, Puerto Rico 
has developed an important needlework industry second only 
to the sugar industry in creating prewar export exchange. 

The National City Bank exclusively provides importers and exporters 
complete Island —- by means of six branches in Puerto Rico. These 

Ss 


American branch banks are on the ground to furnish credit and trade 
assistance as part of our world-wide system of 45 overseas branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank‘s 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Lanking 


orporati 


Webster E. Pullen, reared in 
North Dakota, for 15 years 
has been serving our custom- 
ers’ interests in San Juan, 
P. R., where he is Branch 
Manager now. His entire 
business career has devel- 
oped in our Caribbean branch 
banks. thus assuring expert 
assistance to business men, 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


Lima 
PHILIPPINE 15. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 

STS. SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Careces 


Artist — Edward Chavez, native of New Mexi 


NEW MEX ICO — annual purchases: $220 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Save Waste Papet 


t 


' 


gurt wanted nothing further to do with 
iavolved the claims of 1,200 employees, 
gpresented by C.I.0.’s United Pottery 
Workers. 

Last June, the Supreme Court by a 
§2 vote had found that time necessarily 
pent by employees in walking to work 
gn the premises of the ‘etamy com- 
pany, following the punching of time 
docks, was working-time within the 
seope of the overtime provisions of the 

ge-hour law. 

t also held that time spent in pre- 
in og! duties by employees after arriv- 
ing at their work places, such as putting 
on aprons and overalls, removing shirts, 
faping and greasing arms, p.tting on 

ager cots, preparing equipment for 

ductive work, turning on light and 
machinery switches, opening windows, 
and assembling and sharpening tools 
also compensable overtime. 
Time Clocks—The high court made 
one other significant observation. It 

id that only when time clocks accur- 
ately reflect the period worked can they 
be used as an appropriate measurement 
of the hours worked by employees in 
action to recover the statutory overtime 
compensation. 

On the basis of these findings the 
Supreme Court remanded the case to 
the circuit court for determining the 
exact amount of time uncompensated 
and for calculating “resulting dam- 
ages.” 
# Millions Involved—This was the de- 
tision in the case which the Mt. Clem- 
ens Co. asked to have reheard. Amicus 
curiae briefs in support of the company 
? were filed by the New England 

ip Building Corp. and the Todd- 
Bath Shipbuilding Corp., which con- 
tended that claims based on the original 
Mt. Clemens Co. ruling have been filed 
against du Pont, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., and 
Bethlehem Steel’s shipbuilding division. 
The briefs asserted that claims against 
a single employer under the Mt. Clem- 
éns decision may run up to several 
million dollars. 

The high court’s refusal to reconsider 
its stand leaves the company with no 
fecourse except to return to the circuit 
court and argue over the amount due its 
employees. The principle of its obliga- 
tion—and of all of industry’s similar 
obligation for that matter—for portal- 
to-portal pay now seems firmly estab- 

ed. 


lished 
"Y” STRIKES SETTLED 


A three-month ban against union con- 
tributions to Chicago’s Community 
Fund has been rescinded by A.FL. 
‘chieftains, following an almost com- 
plete victory won by 13 A.F.L. building 
‘Maintenance and allied unions in their 
‘effort to gain recognition as bargaining 
Tepresentatives for maintenance and 
8 
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INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY! 


"INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY”, you might well call it—this 
Falling Film Molecular Still. One of the latest pieces of equipment 
developed by DPI scientists for use in high vacuum research, it has 
opened many a door for the industrial researcher. 

Among other things, this still is the only instrument able to distill 
oils, waxes and fats. Because the principle of molecular distillation 
makes possible the separation of values from residual substances 
previously considered undistillable. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still opens up many new lines of 
research in industrial application of this process. It is available now 
to play an important part in your own research investigations. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still is but one of many unique “‘tools 
of industry” born of DPI’s research in high vacuum technology— 
research which more and more industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 

For complete information about the Falling Film Molecular Still 
—technical performance and operation data—or about anything to 
do with high vacuum equipment and technology, make use of 
DPI’s tremendous fund of background. We invite your inquiry on 


any count in which our experience can be of service to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aonecung Migh-lhcuum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Aoadgucirizre for OL Selebl-Utimina and High Useuum Equjpment” 


| 
| 
| 


BE... 


Amazed and Amused 


Besoxsns BACK : 


Send TODAY for 


Eltist?: ‘ Lively Trio 


of FREE Business Books 


How, in this age of “‘misunderstood 
youth”, Sterling and Harmon Elliott 
were able to break down the barriers 
of age that usually separate two 
generations is vividly recounted in 
“The Sterling Elliott Family”. With 
personal anecdotes, both humorous 
and serious, this fascinating volume 
pictures one of America’s great in- 
ventive geniuses at home and at work. 

And there’s many a lesson in “‘Un- 
screwing the Inscrutable”’, that now- 
famous book describing Elliott in- 
ventions that set the Gay Nineties 
agog. 

The new “Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Catalog” shows you why this 
most modern addressing system is 
today used by many firms once using 
other makes of automatic addressing 
machines, what Elliott’s progressive 
advances can mean to your business 
today .... and tomorrow. 

To obtain your FREE set of three 
books, simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 151 Albany St. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


service employees at Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. properties in that city. The' 
contribution boycott was voted last sum- 
mer, over the opposition of many of 
the federation leaders, because the two 
organizations received a share of the 
money that is raised by the Community 
Fund. 

A strike against four Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings (BW —Sep.7’46,p86) was settled 
last month when the organization agreed 

ace building employees at the Cen- 
tal Y, M.C.A. building under the stand- 
ard contract which the A.F.L. has nego- 
tiated with the majority of Chicago’s 
downtown office buildings, and to sub- 
mit certain other disputed questions to 
arbitration. 

A two-week strike at Y.W.C.A.’s Har- 
riet Hammond McCormick Memorial 
Home, which had the women residents 
making their own beds and taking turns 
with other housekeeping chores, was set- 
tled last week with recognition of the 
A.F.L. unions as bargaining agents. 


End in Sight? 


Fourth Allis-Chalmers local 
returns to work. Terms follow 
those of previous settlements. 
La Crosse workers reject offer. 


The strike of C.I.O. unions that tied 

up seven Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. plants 
starting last March continues to fizzle 
out (BW—Oct.12’46,p100). Following 
settlements in three other cities (Pitts- 
burgh; Springfield, Ill.; Norwood, Ohio), 
the United Farm Equipment Workers’ 
local at La Porte, Ind., this week signed 
a contract with the company and went 
back to work. 
e Same Story—The La Porte contract 
is, except for ges of purely local 
significance, almost identical with the 
Pittsburgh settlement. The workers get 
practically nothing beyond what the 
company offered before they walked out 
(BW-—Sep.21’46,p102). 

The two-year contract may be re- 
opened once by the employer and once 
by the union during its second year, 
but only to negotiate wages. To call a 
strike if such a reopening should fail of 
a satisfactory negotiated settlement, the 
union must have the favorable ballots of 
a majority of the workers in the bar- 
gaining unit, at an election to be held 
under supervision of a federal or state 
government labor agency at company 
expense on company time. 

Minor difference: The Pittsburgh and 
Springfield contracts provide for holding 
the election on company property; 
La Porte workers would ballot at the 
town’s civic auditorium. 

e Dissenters—At the company’s La 
Crosse (Wis.) plant, the union member- 


Red Ink for Emphasis 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. nas 

injected itself into the showdown 
fight between the right and left 
wings of organized labor. 
e Early this week the 11,500 em- 
ployees of the West Allis (Wis.) 
plant received the latest in the 
series of leaflets the company has 
mailed them during their five- 
month strike. No longer sticking 
strictly to the terms of the dis- 
pute, the company used liberal 
dashes of red ink to emphasize the 
“Communist influence” in West 
Allis labor unions. 

Management, which holds that 

the leadership of United Automo- 
bile Workers’ Local 248 is Com- 
munist dominated, is attempting 
to drive a wedge between the 
union leaders and the member- 
ship, a great number of whom 
are Polish Catholics. 
e Photostated copies of the signa- 
ture sheets attached to the nomi- 
nating petition of the Communist 
candidate for governor of Wiscon- 
sin have been reproduced, and the 
booklet stresses the fact that the 
names of union leaders and com- 
mitteemen appear alongside those 
of recognized Communists. 


ship last weck end voted 263 to 137 to 
turn down the management’s offer and 
continue with the strike. This was not 
surprising. ‘The La Crosse local holds 
a C.I.O. federal charter, but tradition- 
ally works hand in glove with the mili- 
tant United Auto Workers Local 248 at 
West Allis, Wis. 

Negotiations at West Allis plodded 

along at the pedestrian pace which has 
characterized them from the outset. 
Progress has been slight. Local 248’s 
bargainers show no inclination to accept 
company terms, and the company is less 
than pliant. But last Monday, the com- 
pany says, 22% of the plant’s produc- 
tion workers walked through the picket 
lines to work. A week earlier the figure 
was 18%. 
e Significant Silence—Harold Christof- 
fel, founder and former president of 
Local 248, is just back from the Army. 
But early this week he had not yet re- 
sumed an active part in running the 
union. Last week, at a welcome-home 
celebration, he suggested in general 
terms that there should be full arbitra- 
tion of all the points that are now un- 
settled. 

The company did not even issue a 
statement about this proposal. But the 
management clearly has no intention of 
letting an arbitrator settle a strike which 
it feels is already practically flat on its 
back. 
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Paint stays put on this steel 


Your reputation as a manufacturer marches 
tight into home or industry with every sheet steel 
product you sell. If the paint should fail 
before it has given good service, your hard-won 
good-will cracks up with it. 

Like many other manufacturers, you’ve probably 
learned that paint on ordinary galvanized 
steel runs into trouble. The raw zinc coating dries 
out the vital paint oils, causing the paint to 
peel and flake before its time. 

This doesn’t happen when your sheet steel 
products are made of Armco Galvanized Parntcrip. 
This paintable steel assures extra durability. 


It has a full-weight coating of zinc, which is 
mill-Bonderized to take and hold the paint finish. 
Weather-exposure tests show that paint on 

this special coated steel lasts several times longer than 
on ordinary galvanized steel. 


Armco Parnterip is widely used for important sheet 


steel parts of washing machines, laundry dryers, 


home freezers, furnaces and other sheet steel equipment. 


It is one of the many steels that have 

made Armco the leader in the field of special-purpose 
sheet steels. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
3801 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 


VRIES Ss 


IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 
for 
AMERICAN ROASTERS 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Guaranteed Pay Faces a Crisis 


Pace-setting plans at Hormel and Procter & Gamble meet 
first real tests as shortages of livestock and fats and oils force shut- 
downs. Government and industry watching reaction closely. 


Almost every serious discussion of 

annual wage plans—and, without ex- 
ception, every study made on the sub- 
ject—sooner or later gets around to 
citing examples. At that point there 
is always a handsome public relations 
payoff on the guaranteed pay experi- 
ments of George A. Hormel & Co. 
and Procter & Gamble (BW—Aug.31 
'46,p19). 
e Good Business—No one in either of 
these companies is foolish enough to 
essay an estimate of the goodwill value 
to be put on the reputation that has 
been earned for.being an enlightened, 
progressive employer. But everyone 
connected with both firms will stoutly 
maintain that it has been terrific. 

And they attach almost equal value 
to the excellent labor relations—Hor- 
mel with a C.I.O. union, P. & G. with 
independent locals—which are attribu- 
table in large part to employee satis- 
faction with their pay systems. 

e They Work—Initiated at Hormel in 
1931 and at P. & G. in 1923, the guar- 
anteed wage—administered very differ- 
ently in the two companies—has sur- 
vived the early, and no longer heard, 
charges of paternalism, the viscissitudes 
of the business cycle, and other obvi- 
ous hazards. Both firms have always 
been convinged their annual wage 


schemes were very much worth the ex- 
tra hustle that might be required to. keep 
them going. 

This week with all the annual wage 
talk going on, both programs were smack 
against a problem more dangerous to 


Through for the week—after one and a half hours’ work—hog cutters at the 
Hormel packinghouse have plenty to be cheerful about. Under the company’s 
assured pay program each collects his full weekly straight-time check. 


their continued existence than any 
which has ever threatened them before. 
e Hormel’s Crisis—Prior to the lifting 
of meat ceilings on Tuesday, the Hor- 
mel meat-packing plant at Austin, 
Minn., was in the midst of the great- 
est raw material-shortage in the com- 
pany’s history. Its total slaughter was 
about 200 head of cattle and 2,000 
hogs during one week—less than one 
normal day’s kill. 

Despite the fact that there was little 

or no work for them, the Hormel em- 
ployees—under the company’s assured 
straight-time pay plan—received their 
guaranteed weekly salary. 
e P. & G, Starts Layoffs—Caught in the 
pinch of fats and oils shortages, Procter 
& Gamble this week began layoffs of 
soap and edible oil products workers, 
a large part of them covered by the 
P. & G. regularized employment pro- 
gram. 

As a result, both guaranteed work 
plans are undergoing severe tests. Both 
management and Washington—the lat- 
ter flirting with the idea of possible 
annual wage legislation—are giving the 
two companies close attention. 

e Two Questions—One big question on 
the operation of the two plans should 
get an early answer. Hormel’s work 
assurance program is inflexible, while 
that in use at Procter & Gamble is 
flexible. Hormel cannot alter the terms 
of its guarantee to employees without 
a 52-week notice; P. & G. retains the 
right to cancel, modify, or change its 
plan at any time that conditions war- 
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tia (USED) $24,000 F.O.B. 


any 


zreat- There is no need for heavy industry to wait for this 
com- type crane. Whirley Portal Gantry Cranes, from 5 to 50 ton LO C ATIO N 
; Was ick-up capacity, are available right now at less than one- 
2,000 half of today’s prices. 

one These cranes have seen some use but are in excellent 

condition to give tough service for years to come. All were FOR 
little built by i own , or agg, with Rage rig peste 
| em- tions in modern industry. e low sale price marks thi 
Snr equipment as the best dollar-value on the industrial market. IMMEDIATE 
their Act today! Write your nearest W.A.A. Regional 
Office for complete information and comparative costs. \ DELIVERY 

n the All items subject to prior sale. b 
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Both Choose from these types: 
e lat- . . 
ssible @ 5 to 50 tons pick-up capacity 
the @ Diesel, electric or steam power 


=e @ Variable boom lengths, to 110 feet 
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@ Varying heights, track to boom hinge pin, 
40 to 70 feet 


@ Track gauges variable to 32 feet. 


Although this material has previously been offered to 
priority claimants, 10% of the merchandise has been 
reserved to fulfill any further needs of priority claimants 
including VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II who are 
invited to contact the Regional Office serving their area. 


EXPORTERS: The War Assets Administration solicits your 
N “A inquiries. Communicate with your foreign clients promptly. 


. p___ See 


War Asse 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville ° 
Kansas City, Mo, + Little Rock + Los Angeles 


* Louisville + Minneapolis + Nashville » New 
Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San 
Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle » Spokane 


GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 
SURPLUS 
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House of KARAGEUSIAN 


Baker Fork Trucks at the 
Roselle, N.J. Spinning Plant 
of A. and M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., make these savings 
bandling beavy bulky bales 
of wool. 


This company is one of the world’s largest manufacturers and 
importers of Chinese and Persian carpets, as well as a leading 
manufacturer of domestic rugs. Bales of wool, weighing from 350 
to 1200 lbs. are received in carload lots from all parts of the world. 
The Baker Fork Trucks unload these bales and transport them to 
storage and processing departments—saving up to 50% in man- 
power hours over former methods. One of the trucks stacks bales 
for storage to a height of over 200 inches, enabling the company 
to use up to 20% more warehouse space. 


At the Roselle plant, the wool is processed by washing, scouring, 
dyeing, and spinning into yarn. It is then shipped to other plants 
where it is woven into the nationally known “Gulistan” rugs for 
which the House of Karagheusian is famous. 


Our files contain many case histories of Baker Trucks mak- 
ing similar savings in all types of plant and warehouse 
operations. A Baker Material Handling Engineer will 
gladly show you how they may be applied to your problem. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ 


In Canada: ‘ 
Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 


Member: 
Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 


Cleveland, Ohio 


pre ee 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


rant. The question is: Which stands up 
best under crisis conditions? 

And, of equal importance, manage- 

ment particularly wants to know 
whether alterations are actually possi- 
ble in a P. & G.type flexible plan 
without: completely upsetting labor re- 
lations. 
e Misnomer—The work-assurance pro- 
gram put into effect by Jay C. Hormel 
for a smokehouse gang in 1931 was not 
originally conceived as a guaranteed 
annual wage program, nor is it so con- 
sidered now by its administrators. 

The original program—to provide 
steady jobs for all employees—was drawn 
into the guaranteed work category in 
order to comply with the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act of 1938, 
which provided that companies guar- 
anteeing 2,080 hours of work in any 
one year need not adhere to federal 
requirements of premium overtime pay- 
ments for more than 40 hours of work 
in any one week. 

Hormel’s plan was adopted to cover 

the crises of depressed demand for 
meat products, drought (it has weathered 
two serious ones, in 1934 and 1935), 
crop failures, and seasonal shortages. 
The company does not consider it actu- 
ally within the plan’s scope when it 
must cover “a government imposed 
ordeal”—but it is making no point of 
this. Instead, it is meeting, from re- 
serves, the so far unestimated costs of 
paying the assured weekly wages. Ul 
timately, any losses will be at least 
partially offset under tax laws. 
e Extent of Slowdown—What these 
costs amount to may be judged by 
the fact that normally the Hormel wage 
bill for 5,000 workers is about $1,000,- 
000 a month. But of the 5,000 work- 
ers, today fully 3,000 production de- 
partment employees either are wholly 
on a nonproductive basis, or are work. 
ing one to ten hours a week instead 
of the seasonal normal of 30 hours. 

The Hormel workers averaged 31.4 

hours a week during the first week in 
September, drew an average of $48.80 
a week in pay. The second week’s 
figures showed a decline in hours to 
15.2, while pay dropped only to $44.74. 
Third and fourth weeks of September 
showed a further sharp decline in hours, 
to 15 at the end of the month, while 
pay slumped only to $43.11. 
e Ten-Hour Maximum—Actually, the 
figures do not tell the complete story, 
because they include construction and 
maintenance crews, plant guards, and 
others still working full-time. In recent 
weeks, slaughtering has been on a two- 
day-a-week basis. 

On those days, “short” work crews 
have reported for the customary 7 
a.m. shift, have been through for the 
day—and sometimes the week—by 9 
a.m. In other production departments, 
hours have ranged upward to ten a week 
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“And YOU may have a Terrific Bill, too... 


for maintenance!” 


T’S A WISE business executive 
today who figures out how 
greatly rising wage-levels and in- 
creasing material costs boost his 
maintenance bills... and what to 
do about it! Valves, for instance... 
The cost of keeping one inferior 
valve in good repair would not be 
burdensome, regardless of in- 
creased wage-rates. But consider- 
ing the thousands of valves, even in 
small plants, you can conclude that 
total upkeep might well exceed 
original cost — a terrific bill indeed! 
Your answer, of course, is to buy 
the best, longest-lasting valves 
available — Jenkins Valves! 


With Jenkins Valves you can be 
assured of the most reliable opera- 
tion at the lowest cost, —not for 
just a few months, but for many 
years to come—for Jenkins superior 
craftsmanship, quality of materials, 
and design make them famous for 
long, trouble-free service. 

Millions of Jenkins Valves now 


LOOK FOR THIS 


in operation prove this— yet you 
pay no premium for this extra 
value! Sold Through Reliable In- 
dustrial Distributors Everywhere. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New 
York 13; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., 
Ltd., Montreal, London. 


DIAMOND MARK 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 


Heating Service. 


. In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting ‘Alloys « « « 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


“What a Crane!” 


I+ will be like driv- 
ing a fine car. From where I 
stand I'll be able to see the whole 
crane bay. And the colors are 
swell. I’ll have to keep it clean 
and in good shape.” 


So an operator comments 
when he sees our engineer’s 
sketches for the Shaw-Box Crane 
of tomorrow. It is not a dressed 
up job just to be different. All 
the modern ideas have function- 
al reasons or the appeal of bet- 
ter appearance. 


The new cranes are tough and 
rugged. They have the honest 
qualities associated with Shaw- 
Box Cranes—a long life with 
low operating and maintenance 
costs and complete safety. 


Do you need additional crane 
service now? Give us the details 
of the work to be done and our 
long and rich experience will 
enable us to recommend the 
crane or cranes for your purpose 
to do the job most efficiently 
and economically. 


This picture shows ‘‘Shaw’’ Crane 
No. 3, fifty-six years old and work- 
ing daily, for which we still supply 
replacement parts. The first multi- 
motored electric traveling crane was de- 
signed by A. F. Shaw, the founder of the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company—the par- 
ent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division of 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Ine. 


Send for Catalog No. 214 


SHAW-BOX Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 
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for a small group of Hormel workers. 
e Tax Rate a Factor—Because of the 
work-assurance plan, Hormel has always 
enjoyed a low turnover rate which is 
reflected in its customary low unem- 
ployment compensation rate, about 4 
of 1%. Savings which can be attributed 
to continuing the wages of workers and 
staying on a minimum tax rate—instead 
of laying off employees and becoming 
subject to a maximum 2.75% tax— 
have been estimated by Hormel at 25% 
of one month’s wage loss, 

Hormel believes that the financial 

drain of the current crisis would not 
have constituted a serious threat to 
the company for some time, The plan, 
he maintains, “was intended to main- 
tain employment when earning oppor- 
tunities fell off. It was expected at that 
time that it would cost money.” 
e No Change Contemplated—Nor does 
he see the current situation as point- 
ing up any weaknesses in the Hormel 
plan, or any need for changes. 

In the company’s conception, its 
plan is not being “tested” but being 
“demonstrated” as an important em- 
ployment factor. 

e Employees Agree—The Hormel em- 
loyees see it that way, too. They— 
of all C.I.O. packinghouse workers— 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY ? 


Guests at 18 strikebound Washington 
(D. C.) hotels—such as the picketed 
Statler (above)—at midweek were still 
making their own beds, grumbling 
about chilly rooms. U. S. Conciliation 
Service made little progress toward 
settling demands of 5,000 striking 
AF .L. hotel employees—including 
boiler room crews. And other A:F .L. 
workers heeded the pickets. 
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king) THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 
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This Country Needs 
$18,000,000,000 Worth of 
Public School Construction 


Over 39% of the cities of 10,000 population 
and over need additional school plants. The 
U.S. Office of Education is authority for the 
fact that approximately $18,000,000,000 in con- 
struction, at 1940 prices, is needed by the pub- 
lic schools of the United States to eliminate 
deficiencies in existing buildings and facilities 
and to provide needed additional buildings 
to meet increased enrollments. 


More than half of our present school 


structures are over 30 years old. These old build- 
ings are generally lacking in modern facilities 
for science, art, music, trades and vocations, 
recreation, assembly and adult use. 

For greatest efficiency and economy in the 
construction of these sorely needed educational 
facilities—to save the taxpayers time and money 
—A.G.C. General Contractors can be depended 
upon for the skill, integrity and respon- 


sibility for which this emblem stands. 


This advertisement is No. 10 of this series 


Ninety-Seven Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters—Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


SCCeeeeeeeeseeseeesee 
BY ORDER OF THE 


Third Avenue Transit Corp. 


Victor McQuistion, President 


9 SURPLUS N. Y. 
PROPERTIES 


in Manhattan & Westchester 


ENTIRE SQUARE BLOCK 
BLOCK FRONTS 
TWO-STREET FRONTS 


to be sold separately at 


AUCTION 
WED. NOV. 20 Sows ite 


Seuare Block, 3rd to 2nd Aves., 
E. 65th to 66th Sts... . Block Fronts, 
WS 10th Ave., 53rd to 54th Sts. and NS 
Bayard St., Bowery to Elizabeth St., 
opp. entrance to Manhattan Bridge. 
Also Two-Street Fronts ...all properties 
for occupancy or development for apart- 
ments, garages, warehouses, theatres, 
hotels, showrooms, etc, 


Send for booklet 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-5000 
@eeeeeeeneoeo2eeo2ee000008080 
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PRECISION PARTS 
PRECISION CENTER 


Precision-formed parts require precision-made 
centers, custom-built to fit special machinery. 
Those shown here are typical of the work that has 
won Ace a reputation as a center for precision. 

In our own heat-treating department, each 
individual center is heat-treated to Rockwell 
C 62-64. The finishing operations . . . the produc- 
tion of diameters and tapers... are then performed 
by a combination of centerless and cylindrical 
grinding. The availability of both types of grinding 
at Ace makes it possible to turn out these pieces 
fast and economically. 

This is one of many examples of the fine precision 
work Ace delivers on small parts and assemblies 
that involve stamping, machining, heat-treating 
and grinding. Send us a sample or blueprint for 
prices and ideas. 


i? 
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ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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have had little or nothing to charge in 


the way of a management “meat packing. 


strike” to end price controls. They are 
convinced that Hormel would have 
bought livestock if it could. 

Actually, the employees are taking a 

wage loss due to the plant’s near idle- 
ness. Hormel guarantees straight-time 
pay to employees, but their normal av- 
erage hourly pay is considerably higher 
than straight time, due to a production 
bonus, or incentive plan. Workers who 
are idle, or are employed only a few 
hours a week, are lasing about 28% 
of their normal pay. 
@ Odd Jobs—Many workers are making 
profitable use of their free time. Austin 
is located near enough to the Hollandale 
farm district to permit Hormel em- 
ployees—with management encourage- 
ment—to supplement their straight-time 
checks with field earnings (in Septem- 
ber, 5¢ a bushel for picking potatoes 
and onions netted up to $2.50 an hour 
for Hormel workers and their families; 
others got 80¢ an hour for loading 
bushel baskets on trucks). Other work- 
ers are supplementing their checks by 
doing other low-pay jobs readily avail- 
able in the community. 

Hormel employees, informed by their 
union that Swift, Armour, and Cudahy 
plants in Minnesota also are operating 
far below capacity, with layoffs affect- 
ing 30,000 in the state, are more en- 
thusiastic than ever about their assured 
paychecks. 

e Tempered Enthusiasm—Some, how- 
ever, are frankly worried. They feel 
it is shortsighted to be too enthusiastic 
about assured checks, the friendly ad- 
vice to seek a few weeks’ outside work 
or to go fishing, to get houses in shape 
for the winter, or otherwise to occupy 
their time for their own best interests. 

If a crisis like the current one should 
ever be protracted, they fear the drain 
might be fatal to an employer who has 
been eminently satisfactory. 

Austin business has a similar double 
sentiment: 

(1) Relief because the work-assur- 
ance plan has held business figures up 
in the one-industry town (pop. 23,000) 
at a time when layoffs would have had 
a serious retarding effect. 

(2) Concern over what might hap- 
pen if the wage-guarantee plan should 
ever cause too heavy a drain on Hor- 
mel resources. 

e Effect Is Industry-Wide—As far as 
the national packinghouse workers’ un- 
ion is concerned, the example of Hor- 
mel’s work guarantee program in 
operation in a time of crisis is another 
argument for a national guaranteed work 
or wage plan for the industry (BW— 
Aug.10’46,p86). 

nd, with an early end to the live- 
stock shortage signaled by Tuesday’s 
suspension of all controls (page 5), it 
would appear that Hormel’s plan had 
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DELINQUENT DELIVERIES 


A dammed up flood of parcels in 
Newark’s Bamberger & Co. store rep- 
resents the strike-induced headache 
of most commercial houses around 
New York. With deliveries stymied 
by a strike of A.F .L. drivers of United 
Parcel (department store delivery 
service) and stalled negotiations be- 
tween major truckers and AFL, 
teamsters, plants and shops were 
turning to Uncle Sam’s parcel post 
service. Postoffice men reported more 
trucks and men were being enlisted 
for the added burden—consisting 
largely of kingsized packages. 


come through the current crisis with 
flying colors. 
e Another Story—But, since no such 
early end is in sight for the shortages 
of fats and oils, the most crucial test 
of the Procter & Gamble plan is still 
ahead. : 
Under its flexible contract provisions, 
eligible (two-year) employees are guar- 
anteed 48 weeks of work a year—from 
which certain vacation and overtime 
credits are deducted. This gives P. & 
G. an estimated seven weeks of non- 
productive time per worker annually 
for which payments are not required. 
e A Way Out—Hence, when the com- 
pany laid off part of certain crews this 
week, it had no obligation to pay them 
wages for the next seven weeks. At 
the end of that period, the workers 
could be recalled and another group 
laid off for their seven-week period. If 
the curtailed production period is short- 
lived, P. & G. may be able to spread its 
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What a panorama of NEW MEXICO 


—in November H oli d ay 


In this issue Holiday launches a new and 
far-reaching editorial departure—a complete 
and definitive series of articles on a subject of 
engrossing interest to all who look beyond 
horizons. Not one article on New Mexico but 
ten—35 pages of pictures and description— 
covering all the multi-phases of this coming 
vacation state. 

‘ For it is no idle boast that New Mexico 
. stamps on its license plates, “Land of En- “4 
d chantment.” Here are snow-capped moun- may 
d tains and sun-drenched deserts, Navajo pueb- ; 
d 

y 


los, Spanish missions, dude ranches, artists’ 
colonies, trout-laden streams and endless for- 


ests where black bears roam. 

Holiday moved in with a corps of writers 
and photographers and did the job in the 
thorough Holiday manner, including hith- 
erto unobtainable color photographs of the 


And this is only a part of the wealth of 
good reading and captivating pictures in No- 
vember Holiday. ‘Golf Town, U.S.A.” which 
is Pinehurst, urbane Buenos Aires, Football, 
Haiti’s Sky-hung Fortress are indicative of 


famed atom bomb site at Los Alamos, breadth and quality. 


_— 


| Holiday cote Lncosakes ic thavl fllovitiing 


Holiday’s adventuring spirit—its new and unusual 
treatment of travel subjects—makes it a natural choice 
. fof transportation advertising. In its first four issues 


i March, April, May and June—Holiday carried more 
* 

- Ploliday 

le 

1 CATION 


issues against six and still the volume was greater. The 
figures are attested by Leading National Advertisers first 
Half 1946 Cumulative Analysis. 

It is obvious that the readers of Holiday are inter- 
ested in travel and do travel. It is likewise certain 
they are an active, spending group who have the means 
to satisfy a wide range of desires whether at home or 
on vacation. 

The Holiday mood is a Spending mood. 


transportation advertising than did any other general 
monthly magazines in the first six issues of 1946. Four 
n curms POP 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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over a new 
Packaging 
problem ) 


PUT IT UP TO [EN FF 


Dennioon 


o. SOGLOW 


TAGS + LABELS - SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 
used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 

To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 
first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


Dennisow 


PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 804 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 


work among, employees in such a way 
that it will have to pay little or noth- 
ing for hours not worked. 

If the fats and oils shortages con- 
tinue for long, P. & G. is at liberty, 
under terms of its plan, to cancel, 
modify, or change its guarantee. But 
there is serious doubt that it would 
choose to do so. y 
e Rule of Thumb—Labor relations ex- 
perience has always been that a benefit 
once given can be withdrawn only with 
the greatest difficulty. That is one major 
drawback in the  flexible-guarantec 
plans. Any change made in a period 
of idleness of workers would be an invi- 
tation to labor unrest. 

Probable result is that P. & G. is as 
tightly bound by its guarantee agree- 
ment with an escape clause as Hormel 
is with a contract barring any escape in 
less than a year. 


Program for Peace 


A.F.L. delegates hear many 
proposals to end jurisdiction dis- 
putes between member unions. 
Green revives welfare issue. 


Delegates to the 65th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor this 
week wound up serious work in Chi- 
cago’s Morrison Hotel. But the unan- 
swered question of how to handle juris- 
dictional disputes between federation 
members was still very much in the 
minds of many of them. 

During two weeks of sedate sessions 
the convention’s 650 delegates—repre- 
senting 7,151,000 members—listened to 
reports and speeches, devoted some time 
to committee work, and attended a spe- 
cial A.F.L. race at one of Chicago’s 
horse tracks. 

But no diversion Chicago could offer 
held the excitement of the Hollywood 
jurisdictional struggle between the Inter- 
national Alliance of ‘Theatrical Stage 
Employees and the rival Conference of 
Studio Unions (BW —Oct.5’46,p100). 
Both A.F.L. delegates and the public 
saw the conflict as a dramatization of a 
broad and growing problem. 

e Loss of Members—During the past 
year the 800,000-member International 
Assn. of Machinists dropped out of 
A.F.L. because the federation had been 
unable to clear up a long-standing feud 
between I.A.M. and A.F.L.’s carpenters’ 
union. ‘The less important Amalga- 
mated Lithographers had jumped to 
C.1.O. because its jurisdiction was 
threatened by A.F.L.’s — pressmen’s 
union. The Progressive Mine Workers 
had withdrawn from A.F.L. when the 
federation readmitted John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers in the same 
jurisdictional field without making pro- 
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Mr. C. D. Pruden, Vice-President and 
Manager, points out several additional 
advantages of GAS-fired ovens: 


__-ynexcelled uniformity 
of product 


—increased production 
through rapid 
baking 


—cleanliness of 
core-rooms 


—safety of operation 


—simplicity of controls 


Photo by Despatch Oven Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Conversion to core-ovens fired by natural Gas has 
proved to be a profitable investment for the South 
Park Foundry and Manufacturing Company, South 
St. Paul, Minnesota. GAS-firing reduced fuel costs 


by two-thirds. 


Conversion to Gas is a consistent trend in industrial 
and process applications because of these important, 
inherent features of GAS: 


e DEPENDABILITY 

e FLEXIBILITY 

e CONTROLLABILITY 
e ECONOMY 
CLEANLINESS 


You will want to study facts and figures on applica- 
tions of GAS in your building or modernization 
planning. The Industrial Representative of your local 
Gas Company has a wealth of useful information. 
He's as near as your telephone; he knows the answers. 


Visit the A.G.A. 
Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit 
NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 


Atlantic City, November 18-22 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Now 


The N. Y. Times art 
and reproduction expert 
brings you . _s 

hd 


PRODUCTION KNOW-HOW 
e to give your ads punch 


e to help you 
get the most out 
of your printing 

dollar 


Here is a wealth 
of tested advertise 
ing production 
methods to help 
you step up the ap- 
pearance of your 
ads and cut me- 
chanical costs to a 
minimum. In clear 
detail, this prac- 
tical manual describes techniques and 
tricks applicable to each phase of repro- 
ducing art and printing material, and 
points out the advantages, limitations and 
fundamentals of the various production 
processes. Written by an_ outstanding 
authority in charge of art and reproduc- 
tion for one of America’s great newspapers, 
the book supplies information which should 
be known to everyone concerned with the 
job of transforming original copy into 
published messages. 


Just published 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION 


By BEN DALGIN 


Director of Art and Reproduction 
The New York Times 


243 pages, 52 x 8, 118 illustrations, $4.00 
Step by step, and with many helpful illustrations, this 
manual explains the mechanics of advertising and print- 
ing production processes. It traces the handling of « 
production job from start to finish—covering the mechanics 
of setting type, making engravings, rotogravure and color- 
gravure work, duplicate platemaking, etc. Newspaper pro- 
duction receives special emphasis. A full chapter discusses 
how the production department functions most efficiently. 


These 9 chapters filled with 
practical pointers: 


See it 1—The Principles of Photoengraving 
10 2—Developments of Photoengraving 
3—The Composition of Advertisements 


DAYS 4—The Making of Duplicate Plates 

FREE 5—Newspaper Printing 

Mail 6—Monotone Rotogravure 
coupon 7—Color Rotogravure 


8—Art for Reproduction 
9—The Production Worker on the Job 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 


Send me Dalgin—Advertising Production for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days | will 
will send $4.00 plus few cents postage or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


eeeeeee eee ee Perret r rere errr) 


errre ere eee Peer er eer rer rer eri r ee rer errs ss 


(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1) 


visions for safeguarding its contracts. 

Teamster and typographical unions 
have set out on new organizing cam- 
paigns bound to step on other A.F.L. 
toes, and Lewis’ District 50 (BW—Oct. 
5’46,p95) threatens trouble aplenty. 

Moreover, of 75 resolutions on the 

agenda of the convention, delegates were 
acutely aware that five were the result 
of jurisdictional disputes. Most knew 
from hometown experiences that many 
times that number of more pressing 
feuds, some responsible for strikes, had 
not been mentioned. 
e Set Procedure?—T'o most delegates, 
old-line craft union leaders, jurisdic- 
tional disputes still are matters to be 
settled on the local level, by force if 
necessary. But substantial support was 
manifested for some eventual A.F.L. 
machinery to settle disputes in a way 
that would be binding on all parties. 
However, proposals to that effect were 
voted down this year. 

Precedent for such a jurisdictional 
body was set in preconvention meetings 
of A.F.L.’s Metal Trades Dept. Depart- 
ment convention delegates were told 
by a committee headed by Charles J. 
MacGowan, Kansas City, president of 
the boilermakers, that jurisdictional 
work stoppages are “breaches of faith, 
and a violation of contracts with em- 
ployers . . . cause loss of production 
and financial loss to our own men, be- 
sides engendering ill will between trades 
when a maximum of cooperation is es- 
sential.” 

e Successive Steps—Metal Trades Dept. 
delegates agreed that: 

(1) In case of jurisdictional disputes, 
officers of local crafts shall. first try to 
agree. 

(2) If they fail, international presi- 
dents of unions involved shall desig- 
nate representatives to seek a settle- 
ment. 

(3) If a deadlock still exists, the in- 
ternational presidents themselves shall 
try to bring about an agreement. 

(4) As a last resort, an outside um- 

pire shall be selected to make a bind- 
ing decision. 
e Backing for Green—Federation dele- 
gates supported William Green’s ad- 
ministration program on domestic and 
international policy matters; called for 
an end of wage and price controls; made 
a strong bid for I.A.M.’s return to the 
“house of labor”; called for federal ac- 
tion to ease housing material shortages; 
approved recommendations for a strong 
A.F.L. role in the fall elections; and 
gave rousing support to warnings from 
ws leaders on the dangers of 
tolerating Communists in labor unions. 
e Warming to Management—Less was 
heard of dollar-and-cents wage demands 
than of A.F.L.’s next important move 
—a bid for management-financed wel- 
fare funds in every industry. 

Employers were put on notice by 


Green that the welfare fund issue which 
complicated the U.M.W.’s collective 
bargaining with coal mine operatoy 
last spring (BW-—Jun.15’46,p86) ig 
going to be injected freely into future 
contract negotiations. 

This warning quickly cooled any 
optimism engendered in management 
by repeated statements that further 
wage demands by A.F.L. would be 
based on increased productivity. 


DISTRICT 50 REJECTED 


Pittsburgh’s hopes that a three-wee 
power strike might be brought to an 
end through repudiation by the workers 
of an independent Duquesne Light Co. 
union (BW—Oct.12’46,p104) were thor- 
oughly dashed this week. Strikers gave 
their president, George. L. Mueller, and 
his union a clear-cut 2-to-1 victory in a 


collective bargaining representation elec- 
tion. Bids by John L. Lewis’ District 50 
and two other A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions 
were rejected in what was, in effect, a 
vote of confidence for Mueller and a 
reaffirmation of the Duquesne strike. 

In an NLRB poll, expedited because 
of the crippling power tie-up. Mueller’s 
union received 958 of the 1,426 votes 
cast. District 50 polled 261 votes; 
the International Brotherhood of Elec. 
trical Workers (A.F.L.), 116; C.1.0.’s 
United Utility Workers, 80; and no 
union, 1]. 

Negotiations between Duquesne and 
the union had been at a standstill pend: 
ing the election, which was roundly 
criticized by Mueller as “a strikebreak 
ing affair, instigated by the company.” 

Meanwhile, the independent union’s 
strike lines were weakened somewhat 
as an insurgent group voted (430-128) 
to override Mueller and to submit de 
mands for 22 contract changes, includ- 
ing a 20% wage increase, to arbitration. 
The company announced it would ne- 
gotiate directly with the insurgents. 


NO, NO, AND NO-AGAIN 


Employees of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
have become more insistent that they 
don’t want a union to represent them in 
collective bargaining. For the third time 
in 18 months, aircraft workers at the 
Hawthorne (Calif.) plant voted against 
the C.I.O. United Auto Workers. 

In last week’s election supervised by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
the vote was 642 for the union and 
1,448 opposed. Northrop thus remains 
the sole major aircraft company on the 
West Coast whose production workers 
are not represented by a union. With 
each balloting, the percentage of “no 
union” votes has increased: 50.4% in 
April, 1945; 61.1% eight months later; 
and 69.3% last week. 

The last election was a quiet, friendly 
affair compared to the first two. Ex- 
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servicemen, who felt that union mem- 
bers took their wartime “no strike” 
pledge too lightly, campaigned streriu- 
ously against both C.1.O. and A.F.L. 
in earlier balloting (BW —Apr.28’45, 
p28). But the veterans’ group was in- 
active in the third campaign, and the 
C.1.0., trying for five years to organize 
Northrop, relied mostly on leaflets to 
win converts. Urged by company execu- 


tives to vote, 88% of those eligible went 
to the polls. 

Under the law and NLRB’s interpre- 
tation of it, any union that has its foot 
in the door is entirely within its rights 
in petitioning repeatedly for an election, 
But does the time ever come when the 
employees’ decision will be accepted as 
final? That’s what Northrop would like 
to know. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


rue LIQUIDOMETER corp 


SKILLMAN AVE LON S 


Parallels 


“British employers have simpler 
labor problems than their American 
counterparts because they deal with 
more mature, responsible unions.’ 

That statement has been widely 
accepted as a truism. But now we 
see these same British employers 
song | coming up against labor 
issues which have been old stuff over 
here for a long time. And they are 
not meeting these problems with the 
degree of effectiveness which might 
normally be expected of the more 
mature, more experienced operator. 
The fact is that, faced with the 
closed-shop demand, the outlaw 
strike, and other such phenomena, 
which are novel for Britain, British 
employers are reacting as American 
businessmen reacted a decade ago. 

For U. S. employers, two im- 
portant questions are raised by the 
evidence that British unions are 
“maturing” into patterns of behavior 
which have been widely assumed to 
be indigenously American. 

The first of these questions is: 
Why haven’t British unions acted 
this way before? It is extremely 
cogent because we want to know if 
there was any important circum- 
stance contributing to the former rel- 
ative stability of British labor rela- 
tions, which could be brought into 
play here. 


Contrasts 


An examination of the nature of 
the British unionist, of the institu- 
tion of British unionism, and of the 
social and economic climate in which 
they live reveals many striking con- 
trasts with the comparable Amer- 
ican material. Yet, with one excep- 
tion, these differences are insufficient 
to explain what may be called the 
long peace on the British labor front. 

That one exception appears to 
provide the key to our answer. It is 
the official political commitment of 
the British trade union movement 
and the almost unanimously uni- 


form political orientation of British 
union members, Since 1899, when 
the unions committed themselves to 
political action to achieve parliamen- 
tary socialism, the British workers 
and their organizations have had 
unionism itself removed from its first 
place in their scheme of things, 

Though it has a strong Britannic 
flavor, British socialism is essentially 
Marxism. It begins with the premise 
that the working class can make only 
limited gains under capitalism; that 
the working class is to come into its 
own when the Socialists take state 
power. 


Socialism 


The official and individual philos- 
ophy of British labor held that the 
road to Utopia led more directly 
through the Labor Party club than 
through the union hall. The result 
was that British labor and British 
labor leadership were not so des- 
perate about trade unionism as were 
their non-Socialist American op- 
posite numbers; they did not be- 
lieve that it was either the only or 
the best instrument for securing real 
improvements for workers. 

The British employer found the 
unionists he dealt with more sati- 
able than any counterparts in the 
American environment—even if he 
was regarded as their enemy in the 
context of the Socialist philoso- 
phy. The British worker accepted a 
“moderate” unionism because he be- 
lieved that the fundamental battle 
had to be fought on the political 
front. It was socialism, not the next 
contract with his employer, which 
would get him his place in the sun. 

What has altered in the British 
picture to end the long peace on 
the labor front, and what are the 
implications of these developments 
for employers in the U.S. require 
further discussion. That, and the 
second and more important question 
—What is the future development of 
American unionism?—are the sub- 
jects of next week’s Labor Angle. 
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F YOU WANT your new product to win 
faster acceptance in today’s competi- 
tive markets, do as other leading com- 
panies are doing . . . build your program 
around sales films. 


Sales films give you everything you 
need to get faster acceptance. They give 
you showmanship . . . to attract customer 
attention. They give you pictures, color, 
motion, sound . . . to arouse customer 
interest . . . to stimulate customer action. 


Films do these things better today than 


a new star 
is born 


SALES FILMS...the ideal 
medium for presenting 
a new product 


ever. Better because the motion-picture 
industry has learned a great deal about 
making sales films during the past few 
years ... has made important advance- 
ments in production technics, projection 
equipment, distribution methods. 


Take advantage of these new devel- 
opments. Use these improved sales films 
to present your new product dramatically, 
appealingly . . . successfully. A com- 
mercial film producer will show you how. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Promotional Films ge 


«another important function of photography ia ” 


, may never see the Columbia Trade-mark on 


any finished product you buy, but more likely than not, Chlorine 

or Alkalies, or some of the other related products 
that Columbia produces, were used somewhere along the 
line of its manufacture. Columbia Chemicals 
are essential to many things—as ingredients—as aids 
to bringing about chemical reactions—or in the 
treatment of materials to change or improve 
their characteristics. So widespread has become the 
use of Columbia Chemicals, that today there is scarcely an industry 

that does not depend on them to make products 


better—more lasting—more useful. 


COLUMBIA@@EHEMICALS 


Soda Ash - Caustic Soda Liquid Chlorine PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


+ Sodium Bicarbonate - Pittchlor (Calcium 


Hypochlorite) + Silene EF (Hydrated COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride - 
Soda Briquettes - Caustic Ash * Phosfiake 
* Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ S&T. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH +« NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
bonate) » Modified Sodas. PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD * PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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Four distinct trends are developing in the foreign trade field now that 


business is wakening to the fact that a buyers’ market is probably no more 
than six to nine months away. 


* 
(1) Convinced that they can book really big Empire orders during the next 

few years of dollar scarcity only if they have factories inside the sterling bloc, 

many industrial leaders are building new plants or extensions in Britain. 


To the 50 U. S. companies which have already announced such plans 
(BW—Aug.31'46,p97), Monsanto Chemical can now be added. It will operate 
a $10,000,000 organic chemicals plant in Wales—with half its enormous out- 
put scheduled for export. 

7 
(2) Other industries, after careful market surveys, are setting out 


belatedly to get in on the supplying of basic equipment for Europe’s enormous 


rehabilitation programs. 


Holland, for instance, is planning to enlarge the Royal Dutch blast 
furnaces and steel works at Ijmuiden so that they will eventually supply two- 
thirds of Dutch requirements for rolling mill products (page 109). 

Swiss and British capital already has a corner on a new $25,000,000 
stainless steel plant to be built at Copenhagen, Denmark. Based on Swedish 
and Canadian raw materials, the plant was originally planned for Switzerland, 
but was transferred to Denmark to be near Swedish ores and at a more 
advantageous export center. 

e 

(3) Faced with acute shortages at home and envious of the flow of sup- 
plies the Soviet Union is reputedly securing: from former enemy territory, 
U. S. distributors of soft goods are suddenly showing an interest in products 


now available from Germany and Japan. 


To meet this demand, the U. $. Commercial Co. (BW—Oct.5’46,p113) is 
opening a display room at 292 Madison Avenue, New York, where sample 
toys and Christmas ornaments from Germany will be on display in a few days, 
and Japanese art goods and Christmas tree bulbs will be added soon. 

By early 1947 the range of samples from both former enemy countries 
will be greatly expanded. 

of 

(4) Now tardily conscious of the huge volume of dollar credits in the 

hands of such heavy foreign purchasers as Britain and France, many exporters 


are pushing advertising programs in these countries and rushing top-flight 


salesmen who will offer envied U. S. know-how with their products. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase National 
Bank, this week forecast an important extension of U. S. lending when he 
told the Boston Conference on Distribution: 

“The private capital markets in the U. S. remain the chief source of 
capital still available in the world and, in the case of foreign investments, they 
are relatively untapped.” 

* 

Whether or not the decontrolling of meat brings a flow to market, don’t 

look for any significant relief from Argentina. 


In the first place, the bulk of the Argentine surplus is committed to 
Britain. 

Then, the U. S. quarantine on fresh or frozen meat bans either beef or 
mutton imports from Argentina. 

Imports of Argentine canned beef—which is unaffected by the quaran- 
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tine restriction—amounted to a bare 125,000 Ib., valued at $21,000, for the 
first five months of this year. Last year, 26,000,000 Ib., valued at $4,740,000, 
were imported. 

Imports of Argentine poultry, on the other hand, have been increasing 
and might momentarily ease the meat crisis at a few Eastern Seaboard centers 
if purchases were made at once and deliveries expedited. 

“ 

A beneficial effect on foreign trade of rising U. S. prices for imports 

should not be overlooked. 


When coffee prices were boosted earlier in the year, it was estimated 
that the move would add $200,000,000 to $225,000,000 a year to Latin 
America’s supply of dollars. 

With the lid off meat prices this week and the obvious implication that 
it might be off all major commodities in another few months, foreigners 
stand to gain by large U. S. purchases of short materials—especially vegetable 
oils and nonferrous metals. 

* 

Private.enterprise in Holland has scored an important victory that should 

not be overlooked. 


Dutch officials have met a financing crisis in the country’s rehabilitation 
program by providing governmental funds along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in the U. S. rather than by 
resorting to nationalization of industry—as in France and Britain. 


Industries ranging from steel production to fishing have already been 
included in the new reconstruction bank's program. 


British selling aggressiveness continues to bring London attractive 
foreign orders. 


The Swiss Air Force has just placed an order for 100 De Havilland 
Vampires—all of them to be jet-propelled single seaters. 
British shipbuilders have just signed a contract with Portugal for the 
complete rehabilitation of the country’s naval vessels. 
* 


Don’t be surprised if General Marshall returns from China soon. 


Washington is practically ready to abandon its efforts to establish a 
Nationalist-Communist coalition government, inasmuch as no one in the 
Administration seems to know what U. S. policy in the Far East should be. 


If Marshall returns soon, he may be asked by the President to become 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 


‘Up to now the London post has been dangled before a number of men 
who are financially able to make large contributions to the Democratic Party 
fund, but none so far has offered a high enough price. 


> 

Washington is shifting from the Navy to the Air Force in its show of 
military power, and the results can have a beneficial effect on the sale of 
U. S. aviation equipment. 


The two highly successful long-distance test flights put U. S. planes 
in the headlines—even in nervous Moscow. 

The forthcoming round-the-world showoff flight of B-29s will come just 
when European plane manufacturers will be holding the limelight at the big 
Paris International Air Show (BW—Oct.12'46,p15). 
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Rebuilding Holland’s Economy 


Netherlands “RFC,” aided by private institutions, pushes 
restoration, expansion of industry and agriculture. Direct U. S. 
investments sought. Lack of dollar exchange is severe handicap. 


AMSTERDAM-FEstablishment of a 
joint Netherlands-U. S. institution to 
promote American capital participation 
in Dutch industry may soon be spon- 
sored by the year-old Finance Corp. for 
Netherlands Economic Reconstruction, 
Ltd. The corporation is already playing 
a vital role in Netherlands economic re- 
covery. 

The proposed institution, to be 
formed by Dutch and American bank- 
ing and industrial interests, would be 
backed by the Dutch “RFC.” This 
would enable the corporation to coordi- 
nate its own lending activities with 
potentially large postwar American in- 
vestments in Dutch industry, thus 
speeding up the national drive for recon- 
struction and new development. 

e Structure, Aims—The reconstruction 
“bank” was established at The Hague 
on Oct. 31, 1945, with resources pro- 
vided by the Royal Netherlands Treas- 
ury, the Netherlands Bank (since nation- 
alized), the big joint-stock and private 
banks, two central agricultural banks, 


insurance companies, investment trusts, 
savings banks, and pension funds. 
Share capital amounts to $114,000,- 
000, of which $57,380,000 in class A 
shares has been taken up by the Treas- 
ury, and $56,620,000 in B shares by 
banks and financial institutions. The 
reconstruction bank has authority to 
borrow up to $76,000,000 from the cap- 
ital and money markets. This would 
give it total resources of $190,000,000. 
The bank’s primary purpose is to pro- 
vide funds for nindilies war-shattered 
industries; for normal re-equipment, ex- 
pansion, and development; and for new 


enterprise. In addition, the bank acts on 


behalf of the Treasury in making gov- 
ernment war damage payments. Its field 
of activity theoretically extends to all 
aspects of trade, commerce, and indus- 
try in both metropolitan and overseas 
territories, but in practice it confines it- 
self largely to manufacturing and the 
primary industries, such as agriculture 
and fishing, in the European Nether- 
lands. 


SIDETRACKED BUT BACK ON THE MAIN LINE 


Dutch Holdings in the U. S. 


To marshal all resources for the 
task of reconstruction and devel- 
opment, the Netherlands expects 
soon to liquidate $200 million of 
American investments totaling 
more than $800 million. 

Last year, when the U. S. Treas- 
ury published the results of its 
wartime (1941) TFR-300 census 
of foreign-owned U. S. properties, 
the Netherlands’ share was calcu- 
lated at more than $900 million, 
distributed as follows: 


Millions of $ 

Currency, time, demand deposits... 186.5 

Domestic securities............0+ 304.8 
Mational Govt. .cccccecse 2.6 
SR ee ee 4 
Corporate bonds..........6 14.0 
Common stocks........... 256.2 
Preferred stocks.......... 30.3 
Other securities.......... 1.3 

Interests in controlled enterprises. 303.4 

Miscellaneous assets............+: 108.2 

Dh thaapepenuhisinkeeadia 902.9 


The Treasury Dept. considered 
25% holdings of voting stock a 
controlling interest for statistical 
purposes. Under this definition, 
the Dutch controlled 13 branches 
or sole proprietorships in the 
United States through invest- 
ments valued at $27 million, and 
166 corporations through invest- 
ments valued at $309 million. 


e Transactions—Credits granted to the 
end of September, 1946, totaled ap- 
——_ $17,600,000. A breakdown 

y industries reveals that metals received 
$4,960,000; fishing, $2,370,000; textiles, 
$2,090,000; chemicals, $1,935,000; 
leather and rubber, $1,495,000; build- 
ing, $1,330,000; pottery, glass, brick, 
$1,140,000; and other categories, smaller 
amounts. 

A total of $26,400,000 had been dis- 
tributed by the same date on account of 
war damage claims payable by the gov- 
ernment. Out of this sum, textiles re- 
ceived $9,345,000; metals, ships, air- 
craft, and railroad car building, $7,000,- 
000; pottery, glass, and brick, $2,530,- 
000; and foodstuffs, $2,450,000. 

Credits on which agreement is about 
to be reached, plus financial aid re- 
quested recently, amount to $43,000,- 
000. This suggests that within a few 
months total transactions of the recon- 
struction bank may top $85,000,000. 

e Practices—The bank is designed to 


provide medium and long-term loans 
(only an occasional short-term credit is 
granted) which do not normally fall 
within the range of commercial banks 
and the stock market, or which cannot 
be supplied at present because of pent- 
up demand for capital. Like Britain’s 
Industrial & Commercial Finance Corp. 


Swung aboard at New York, a big electric locomotive slated for Brazil betokens 
the resumption of a program sidetracked by war—South America’s modern- 
ization of transport lines. Built by General Electric Co., the 182-ton passenger 
locomotive is one of 18 being readied by the company for Brazil's Paulista Rail- 
way. The units, among 110 on order from U. S. makers, are necessary in Brazil's 
revitalized $200,000,000 plan for modernizing its all-important rail, highway, 
and river transportation network (BW —Aug.10’46,p104). 
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New Cars—at a Price 
MEXICO, D. F.—In spite of 


some recent arrivals from the 
U. S. and speeded-up assembling 
in Mexico City, the present de- 
mand for new cars is so large that 
an extremely profitable black mar- 
ket in 1946 models exists here. 

e Secondhand lots, filled with cars 
whose appearance and speedom- 
eters indicate that they really are 
brand-new, are selling cars far - 
above the official agent’s price. 
The 1946 four-door Ford sedan, 
for instance, sold to holders of pri- 
ority cards by Ford agents at 8,755 
pesos ($1,755), can be had on a 
secondhand car lot a few blocks 
from the agency for 14,500 pesos 
($2,900). 

Older cars also command ex- 
tremely high prices. A 1934 Ford 
was reported to have been sold 
recently for $1,400, a 1938 Pon- 
tiac for $1,700, and 1940 and 
1941 model Chevrolets at $2,000. 
e Informed persons explain the 
relatively large trading in new cars 
thus: Some government employ- 
ees deliver priority cards to poli- 
ticians, friends, or other people 
who don’t really need the cars, 
and who immediately resell them 
on the black market. 


(BW—Jul.6’46,p105), it affords facilities 
to small enterprises which have little 
or no access to the money and capital 
markets even in better times. 

Funds are provided either by grant- 
ing credits and loans, or by taking 
shares. Most applicants prefer a loan, 
since this is repayable by instalments 
and does not involve the bank’s contin- 
uous participation and influence as a 
shareholder. 

In general, the bank aims at a gross 
interest of about 44%, but terms de- 
pend on the extent of the risk involved. 
Loans are based on strict business prin- 
ciples, but if a risky business proposition 
is regarded as essential to the national 
recovery and the bank itself is not will- 
ing to assume responsibility, it may 
grant money with a guarantee from the 
state. 

e Management—Although the bank is a 
semiofficial institution, sponsored by the 
government and acting in an advisory 
capacity to it, President-Director J. F. 
Posthuma and the board are fully re- 
sponsible for management and policy. 
Relations with the private banks and 
other financial institutions appear to be 
cordial, and the reconstruction bank is 
widely credited with doing a first-rate 
job. 

One of its chief contributions is in 
stimulating industries to supply home 
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and export markets formerly dominated 
by German goods. Textiles and dye- 
stuffs have received particular attention, 
but an effort is also being made in such 
fields as toys and pianos. 

e Independent Expansion—Other indus- 
trial expansion is going ahead in the 
Netherlands without aid from the re- 
construction bank. Among the principal 
projects now being planned is the Royal 
Dutch Blast Furnaces & Steel Works’ 
scheme to increase capacity to 800,000 
tons annually, which would provide two- 
thirds of the country’s requirements of 
rolling mill products. Capital cost of the 
expansion will be about $40,000,000. 

More directly significant in the ex- 
port field is the Philips Lamp Works’ 
plan to produce a line of Reader 
appliances, including refrigerators and 
washing machines. 

Companies of this size should have 
no difficulty in raising capital on their 
own, although it is known that Philips 
has had a $19,000,000 government loan 
during the past year. 

e U.S. Participation—American inter- 
ests have also been active in the expan- 
sion of Dutch industry. B. F. Goodrich 
Co. has completed arrangements for a 
factory with an annual output of 100,- 
000 tires. U.S. money is reportedly in- 
volved in the recent establishment of 
the Netherlands’ first plastic industry, 
and Beech Aircraft is on the verge of 
closing a deal with Fokker. 

e Problems Remain—Notwithstanding 
the progress made, the Netherlands is 
still faced with staggering problems both 
at home and abroad. About one-third of 
the country’s national wealth, not count- 
ing overseas disinvestment, .was de- 
stroyed by the war. 

Economic chaos in Germany, which 
supplied the Netherlands with more 
than 40% of its prewar imports of man- 
ufactured goods, has further dislocated 
Netherlands industry. 

Coal is still short, productivity is low 
(not more than 80% of prewar), and 
taxation is high. A proposed capital levy, 
to pay for a national debt which has in- 
creased from about $2,000,000,000 to 
probably $13 billion, may soon be added 
to the tax burden. 

The government announced early in 
October that, in order to combat infla- 
tion, the British “utility” system of pro- 
duction would be introduced and busi- 
ness profit — reduced. 

e Foreign Exchange Needed—A short- 
age of foreign exchange has been the 
most difficult problem. Before the war, 
the Netherlands had an excess of im- 
ports over exports, but easily balanced 
its payments with income from services 
and overseas investments. The postwar 
need for imports—foodstuffs as well as 
capital goods and semifinished manufac- 
tures—has been so great that during 
1946 alone total imports may exceed 
$1,000,000,000. Exports are unlikely to 


reach more than a quarter of this 
amount. 

The gap has been partly closed by 
official U.S. loans totaling $385,000,- 
000, Canadian loans of $125,000,000, 
smaller loans from Sweden and Switzer- 
land, and a special currency.agreement 
with Britain. 

But more dollars are needed, and 
pending measures include (1) sale on 
the U.S. market of roughly $200,000,- 
000 of Dutch-owned American securities 
(out of a total of about $800,000,000); 
(2) floating of a $50,000,000 bond issue 
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in the U.S.; and (3) a request for prob- ff 
ably $100,000,000 from the Interna- § 


tional Bank. 

e East Indies Hope—By these expedi- 
ents, the Dutch hope to tide themselves 
over until East Indies production begins 
to bring in foreign exchange. They are 
counting on rubber, tin, and oil to 
make a big difference in 1947. 

The sugar industry, however, will 
recover more slowly. It will probabl 
need a large infusion of U. S. poner 
e Mutual Benefits—American direct in- 
vestments in Netherlands industry, 
either in Indonesia (assuming political 


THE LEARNERS 


An oriental pose with a definite occi- 
dental flavor is visual proof that Japa- 
nese, despite war's interval, are quite 
aware of promotional techniques to 
attract western interest. Anxious to 
focus attention on its new collection 
of textile prints, the Japanese Board 
of Trade follows a traditional pattern 
—recruiting a movie actress to display 
both the products and her charms. 
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GNCRETE DRIVEWAYS speed the flow of traffic in and out 
of any establishment. Built with Lehigh Air-Entraining 


Cement, driveways offer greater resistance to snow-and-ice- 


removing chemicals, give longer service. 


NG PLATFORMS worn to a frazzle under wartime 
affic conditions, can materially retard shipping operations 
their present condition. Rebuilt with concrete, they help 
ove goods faster, smoother, safer. 


INDUSTRY ROLL 


Hardly pausing to catch its breath, Industry buckles 
down to the colossal task of peacetime reconversion. 
To meet the crushing demand, Industry must first 
bolster its own structure, badly worn by rigorous 
wartime strain. 


In concrete lies the ideal answer . . . for with con- 
crete, Industry can rebuild and repair even while it 


CONCRETE FLOORS withstand the vibrations of heavy machinery, 
speed materials handling, contribute to safer working 
conditions. You can often install a new floor without 
interrupting production—with Lehigh Early Strength Cement. 


CONCRETE RAMPS virtually lift your basement up fo street 
level . . . contributing to faster flow of goods, smoother 
operations, lower handling costs ... another example of the 
value of concrete to Industry. 


UP ITS SLEEVES 


rumbles on to new production records. 


The Lehigh Dealer — with his complete line of 
Lehigh Cements for every concrete need — stands 
ready to assist with any construction problem. Why 
not consult him on any problem you may have? 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa.., 
Chicago, IIl., Spokane, Wash. 
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ar . new to China and suggested by U. S. 50 1 qui 
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Mar. 31, discloses that its selling costs 
ran to 9.3% of gross receipts from sales. 
Operating costs for the year totaled 
$11,618,000, of which the biggest item 
was administration at about $4,000,000 
or 3.27% of sales. Warehousing, at 
$3,600,000, was the next largest item. 
e Most Sales Through Dealers—Despite 
complaints from individuals wanting 
articles in short supply, such as motor 
vehicles, the corporation adhered to a 
policy of selling through established 
trade channels, allowing dealers a mar- 
gin of profit. Exceptions were capital 
assets, which were sold direct, and occa- 
sional offerings of trucks to farmers at 
auctions. 


Sales of land and buildings, including | 


war plants, yielded a return of 36% on 
original cost. Policy on sales of plants 
was to consider the amount of employ- 
ment likely to be provided by the buy- 
er’s peacetime operational plans, so 
plants have not always gone to the high- 
est bidder. Studebaker Corp. was 
among the American firms which ac- 
quired a surplus plant for Canadian 
branch operation, an ordnance building 
at Hamilton (which cost $2,026,000) 
for $500,000. 

e Priority Barrier Lowered—In its early 
operations, War Assets Corp. asserted 
that governmental priorities were unduly 
slowing up turnover and leading to com- 
plaints from prospective buyers. Pri- 
orities were given agencies of federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments, 
and to public bodies such as school 
boards and certain charitable organiza- 
tions. The corporation was required to 
offer goods to these agencies and give 
them 30 days to accept. The 30-day 
limit has now been cut to ten. 

Sales of used clothing and footwear 
processed in the corporation’s reclama- 
tion depot aggregated $9,000,000 to 
June 30 and went chiefly to relief agen- 
cies and foreign governments. Reclama- 
tion costs were running at 20% of sales 
receipts. Unsalable equipment which 
originally cost $2,000,000 has been 
placed on indefinite loan with schools 
and colleges for instructional purposes. 


RAIL RATE HIKE SOUGHT 


OTTAWA-—Canadian railways have 
made their long-contemplated bid for 
increased freight rates. They have asked 
for a 30% hike with a sliding scale at a 
lower level for coal rates. 

The request reflects the reaction of 
management, which six months ago had 
planned to ask 25%, to the 10¢ hourly 
wage increase recently granted to em- 
ployees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and a similar demand pending for 
Canadian Pacific. 

The application has been submitted 
to the Board of ‘Transport Commission- 
ers and to the Prices Board. An earl 
decision on the increase is not likely. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 148.2 141.0 147.4 160.6 
Railroad ....... 474 44.1 49.3 59.4 
SE vviccnces 76.9 72.7 77.1 7.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 122.0 122.1 123.6 122.2 
OT PAPO r 112.0 112.2 114.7 115.4 
WEE bacccces 114.1 114.3 115.4 115.7 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


“Meat Rally” in Stocks 


Removal of meat price controls this 
week (page 5) was quickly construed by 
many stock traders to forecast the early 
demise of about all the remaining price 
restrictions. Tuesday morning saw New 
York Stock Exchange houses flooded 
with orders to “buy at the market.” 
And the ensuing scramble for stocks 
proved sufficiently potent to prdéduce 
the sharpest over-all price rise in any 
a Big Board trading session since 

. 5, 1939. 

e Leaders—Obviously, the meat 
pecking shares played an important role 
in Tuesday’s proceedings. Specialists 
in that group, in fact, required consid- 
erable time to establish equitable open- 
ing prices for most of the packing com- 
pany issues, so unprecedented was the 
initial demand for them. 

Principal target of buyers in this 
field was Armour & Co. common. Not 
until an hour after proceedings started 
was it able to make its initial appear- 
ance on the ticker tape. When it did 
open, 45,000 shares changed hands at 


$15.25, a price $1.75 above Monday’s 
closing level. 

e Other Favorites—Tuesday’s excite- 
ment, however, wasn’t by any means 
confined exclusively to the meat stocks. 
Actually there were 1,041 issues traded, 
and only 34 showed minus signs at the 
close. Particularly strong were many 
pivotal issues in the important steel, 
motor, chemical, building material, 
utility, and rail sections of the list. 

Tuesday also disclosed a strong rally 
in the bond market, a rare sight lately. 

In commodities, however, the picture 

was a vastly different one. Most grains 
were soft, especially corn. Cotton also 
declined, and the threat of competi- 
tion from increased meat supplies sent 
poultry and eggs lower. 
e It Didn’t Last—But Tuesday’s secur- 
ity-buying enthusiasm had little follow- 
through on Wednesday. Instead, Wed- 
nesday saw more profit-taking sales than 
urgent buying orders. Entirely missing 
also was the old-time bull-market verve 
that had contributed so greatly to 
Tuesday’s speculative outburst, and 
stocks were at their weakest in the final 
hour of trading. 

Rallying proclivities, or even fairly 
long sustained price strength at times, 
represent natural bear market occur- 
rences. In fact, it’s customary, in the 
initial stages of such a move, and par- 
ticularly after the first flush ‘of selli ing 
has dried up, to witness a rebound 
strong enough to retrace 33% to 50% 
of earlier losses. Thus far about 25% 
of the drop in the averages since last 
May has been recovered, and it’s quite 
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possible that investors’ hopes of a Re- Instead, many are warning clients that 
14) publican victory next month, or some the dropping of meat price controls, in 
exciting third-quarter earnings reports, view of the many maladjustments of our 
— ° . . . 
may engender a further extension of economy that still are in need of cor- 
”’s this week’s rally. rection, shouldn’t be accepted too en- 
e Don’t Bet on It—However, few Wall _ thusiastically yet as an all-out signal 
te- Streeters appear willing to bet on this. to buy. 
ns 
Ks. 
sc || Th k b S 
ne || The Bear Market—Its May-October Box Score 
ny 
el, In the persistent selling disclosed stock price indexes (1935-1939=100) 
al, in the stock market from late last were concerned, some 40% by last 
st. spring until the removal of meat week had slumped to levels 30.6% 
lly price controls touched off this week’s to 48.7% under their 1942-46 bull 
ly. ‘ sharp rally, those hastening to dump market highs. About 72% had re- 
re their shares played few favorites. vealed more than a 25% shrinkage. 
ins Losses were widely spread through- The best bear market performer 
Iso out the list. As disclosed below, up to that time had been the oil 
ti- where Standard & Poor's weekly _ shares. 
nt °% Drop 
Previous Bull Market Highs Oct. 9, From 
iT- Group Index 1929 1937 1946 1946 1946 High 
w- Se cidthiustatimesciacns BR 187.0 221.9 113.8 48.7 
>d- Air transport ....cccccecsccs coe 332.1 165.0 593.1 321.6 45.8 
:  ahakspnkecdisndccsc. cond 1,313.7 146.3 © 224.1 121.6 “5.7 
an Gall. sittin CULE Yecccccscsss «sees 96.8 106.8 63.1 40.9 
ng Printing & publishing........... 621.9 168.4 285.5 168.7 40.9 
ve POU 60 0200005 8000008 210.6 146.4 166.0 100.9 40.4 
to Railroad stock index....--...... 460.2 171.1 168.8 104.0 38.4 
d Utility holding companies. ..... 834.4 164.5 160.0 99.4 37.9 
n Aircraft manufacturing ........ 385.4 140.7 183.1 114.7 37.4 
1al Auto parts & accessories..... .. 274.4 145.4 170.2 106.7 37.3 
Department stores ........-+.+. 342.3 159.0 345.8 219.1 36.6 
rly Alcohol beverages .........-+. 178.3 135.8 581.6 370.1 36.4 
Investment companies . ....... 625.9 163.4 213.5 138.3 35.2 
es, Household furnishings ......... 194.0 135.0 222.5 144.8 34.9 
ur- Motion pictures .........6+ «+ 773.5 170.5 350.3 233.4 33.4 
he DIE Jha ion vécsccicvcs 130.4 132.1 244.7 163.4 33.2 
ar- Electrical equipment ........+.. 239.6 158.0 133.3 91.0 31.7. 
Rail equipment .............+ . 290.0 176.3 153.5 105.5 31.3 
ng Agricultural machinery ........ 194.1 177.1 160.5 110.3 31.3 
nd Textiles & apparel............+. 250.1 153.0 312.0 214.7 31.2 
% MRIS alos veins essces es 150.0 160.0 154.6 107.8 30.3 ) 
% SS Re rr 897.2 150.9 230.7 177.3 30.1 
t Food store chains......ccccccce 413.1 120.0 248.6 173.8 30.6 
as Tires & rubber goods........-.. 353.9 191.4 307.4 215.8 29.8 
ite Mining & smelting, etc......... 161.4 159.0 113.0 79.4 29.7 
CREE | hacdwakdevesdneea erase 244.7 188.7 147.1 103.7 29.5 
a OIE a wicscaeesescececn sons 254.3 171.4 204.6 147.1 28.1 
a IRR Se Oe 176.0 117.7 144.7 104.3 27.9 
") “Consumer goods” shares.... 201.1 131.2 175.8 127.0 27.7 
Fertilizer ......+.. aA 347.0 163.0 305.4 221.2 27.6 
“Capital goods” shares.......... 215.3 153.7 147.0 107.9 27.3 
0 Finance companies ........+.. . 2 139.8 113.1 82.3 27.2 
POSE cccccsccvsssccosveceeces 274.3 237.4 328.6 241.0 26.6 
OME na vecnkebccninaaveeandes 165.7 144.0 148.6 109.3 26.4 
SE 6 6 ncnrea tend 065040766%b0 448.6 176.9 459.7 339.1 26.2 
0 Drugs & cosmetics........+..00% 244.2 114.7 183.4 135.7 26.0 
Industrial stock index.......... 197.7 140.7 163.2 121.1 25.8 
Meat packing ..cccccscccccccce 171.0 144.0 203.0 150.6 25.8 
1) Weekly composite index......... 240.9 139.8 158.6 117.8 25.7 
DUAN eclonkavceveeikvinstcacenes 316.4 184.6 159.5 118.9 25.5 f 
BOOED: cnc vos os cicccsueaterene 158.0 158.7 179.7 134.4 25.2 * Z 
0 My 532.5 aii ciul sontgnaee 113.0 120.7 116.2 87.5 24.7 = 3 
PENIS SRE 164.1 170.3 139.7 105.3 24.6 F sais — 3 
5 Mail-order companies .......-.. 255.3 144.2 241.1 183.7 23.8 Parsee ~ 
GE © sadatinanedacxxctidns 167.7 128.7 151.8 115.8 23.7 = ¢2*s com 
Soft drinks, confectionery...... 68.1 131.1 165.2 116.7 23.3 25°25 rz eal 
55 | Office & business equipment.... 297.0 141.1 165.1 128.3 2.3 es Sai - 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chain stores......... 205.4 131.0 156.9 122.9 21.7 sles CI ww >< 
Utility stock index...........+. 386.0 136.0 132.3 104.3 21.2 zs >S: a f"| 
55 Dairy products ........++eeee+s 432.6 132.4 250.1 197.4 21.1 Ss 5 =x am aa 
Tobacco products ........+s++++ 119.4 115.6 105.1 83.4 20.6 326 =* > S rs 
Soaps & vegetable oils.......... 205.3 122.6 149.1 118.9 20.3 a3° at —4 
45 Utility operating companies..... 396.3 136.4 132.6 107.1 19.2 ey te om m — 
Metal fabricating ........++ cece 906.5 196.7 178.2 114.1 19.1 ss = a 
Baking & milling.........+ ee ae 124.0 177.0 144.2 18.5 H sige ant =” 
35 Telephone & telegraph...... esee 204.9 121.9 129.1 108.6 15.7 cso S x 
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THE TREND 


PROFITS AND WAGES-STUDY IN DISTORTION 


In the course of a review of the general economic 
scene, the Director of the Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion reported to the President and Congress 
on Oct. 1 that “business profits, after taxes, are at the 
highest point in history, in spite of the fact that in 
some reconversion industries, profits are low because 
of the low volume of finished output.” 

Almost simultaneously, the entirely separate advisory 
board of the OWMR reported to President Truman its 
inability to agree on how to reply to his request for 
advice on whether to maintain, modify, or replace the 
existing wage-price policy. 

The chance turn of events that coupled the OWMR 
director’s remark about total profits with the OWMR 
advisory board’s report on wage-price policy is unhappily 
reminiscent of OWMR’s 


due to losses in volume through strikes. A major factor 
in those strikes was industry's inability to pay wage 
boosts approved in Washington until Washington ad- 
justed prices, which it did only slowly, reluctantly, and 
inadequately. And the increases in earnings in many 
lines are, in large measure, the consequence of abnormal 
sales volumes which represent a spillover of excess buying 
power from those lines in which purchases could not be 

made because wage-price strikes had held up output. 
The wide variations in profits also reflect wide varia- 
tions in the rigor of price control and the impact of 
wage adjustments. In some lines, OPA controls were 
notably unsucceséful in arresting price rises, whereas in 
others they did exercise a tight clamp. So, in many in- 
dustries, the uniform wage adjustments stimulated by 
official policy served only to) 


role last winter in framing 
existing wage-price policy. 


BOOM AND DEPRESSION, BOTH 


inflate costs and prices} 
to consumers, whereas in" 


At that time OWMR econ- 
omists reported that it 
would be possible to in- 
crease factory wages an av- 
erage of 24% without lift- 
ing prices, because total 
profits far larger than those 
now actually recorded were 
to be anticipated. 

Total profits may barely 
have made a new record— 


Textiles 


Amusements 


others they had the effect 
of making many critical 
types of production un- 
profitable and goods scarce. 

In the end, a_ policy 
which set out to lower an 
anticipated record level of 
profits accomplished only a 
distorted redistribution of 
profits through a distortion 
of basic relations between 


prices and production. 
Nonetheless, there is 
now considerable agitation 
for another dose of the 
same medicine which the 
OWMR economists, in ef- / 


though the evidence is as 
yet inconclusive. But that 
is not the crucial fact about 
profits in 1946, The crucial 
fact, graphically recorded by 
the chart in the center of 


Electrical Machinery 
Autos 


Railroads 


+50 + 100 
Profits After Taxes 


Percent Change, !st Half 1946 vs. Ist Half 1945 


the page, is the extreme 


fect, prescribed last fall— 
namely, another round of 
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variation in post-tax profits 
from industry to industry. 

Profits in some lines are far in excess of anything 
ever registered in the past, while profits in other indus- 
tries are comparable only to near-depression levels. ‘Thus, 
in the first half of 1946, textiles, trade, amusement, and 
other companies are far ahead of the earnings made in 
the first half of 1945, while steel and machinery saw 
their net profits reduced by a half or more, and motors 
and railroads went into the red. 

These wide variations in profits reflect distortions in 
basic economic conditions. Profits have been high where 
volume has been large ‘and costs and prices in favorable 
relation, whereas low profits have been the result of 
low output and a cost-price squeeze. 

Much of this distortion is traceable to last winter's 
wage-price policy. Declines in profits are, in large part, 
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wage increases to lap up 
the record profits. The application of such therapy would 


. be facilitated by the dropping of wage stabilization con- 


trols, which the OWMR advisers came around to advo- 
cating this week, following the termination of meat 
price controls. 

If, however, the wage policy adopted last fall proved 
ill advised, as it clearly did, a repetition of it at any 
time soon could well prove positively catastrophic. For 
it would inevitably accentuate dangerous distortions al- 
ready created by using a dazzling and, indeed, blinding 
prospect of a record total of profits last fall as a guide 
to wage policy. In the interests of wage earners, quite 
as much as anyone else, any renewal of that whole per- 
formance in wages, prices, and profits, is to be avoided 
as the economic plague it surely would be. } 
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Fibre drums for industry... And cups you throw away! 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


ok MORE THAN 25 VARIETIES of baby 
food are packed in Continental cans. 
And for more reasons than one! 

Cans are safe and sanitary—they 
keep food indefinitely. (It’s perfectly 
safe to leave food in the opened can, too. 
Government authorities say, “Just 
keep it cool and covered.”’) Cans pro- 
tect the quality, fine flavor and color of 
baby food. Harmful light can’t get in 
—vitamins can’t get out! 

Cans take up little space on shelves 
or in refrigerators. They’re economical 
and easy to handle. And remember— 
canned baby food has medical and 

} government approval. 

From baby food cans to bottle caps, 
plastics, paper and fibre containers, 
Continental serves home and industry. 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Roxbury, Massachusetts ¢ Mono Containers, Newark, New Jersey —Plastics 
| CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers « Fibre Drums. Paper Division, Cambridge, Ohio e Bond Crown & Cork Company, Wilmington, 
| Containers e Paper Cups e Plastic Products e Steel Containers « Crown Delaware e Cameron Can Machinery Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Caps and Cork Products « Machinery and Equipment. OPERATING DIVISIONS: FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of Canada, Limited, Sun Life 

The Container Company, Van Wert, Ohio « Boothby Fibre Can Division, Building, Montreal, Canada ¢°% Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba 


Stee! wire being drawn to 58/10,000ths of an inch 


This steel wire is made into tires 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Here is an entirely new kind of 
“fabric” that is used in the building 
of the toughest of all tires. Thou- 
sands of feet of thin steel wire, 
drawn down to 58/10,000ths of an 
inch, are made into flexible cable 
and imbedded in rubber. 

Goodyear developed this steel wire 
tire to take a brutal beating. It 
already has been tested both for 
off-the-road equipnient and for big 
trucks on the highway . . . providing 
powerful resistance to bruising, 
cutting and practically complete 
freedom from heat blowouts. 


With 25 years of Goodyear re- 
search behind it, the wire tire is con- 
stantly being improved. Though not 
generally available and still expen- 
sive, this new, tougher tire promises 
wide usefulness. And when it is finally 
ready, you can thank Goodyear 
leadership for its development. 

This continuous research in pur- 
suit of better materials and improved 
manufacturing methods explains 
why it’s true today—as it has been 
for 31 straight years—“‘More people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s? 


leading tire builder, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, plastics and 
other materials... that all Goodyear 
products may be better today than yes- 


terday, better tomorrow than today. 
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